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by J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


Tradition and Discovery 


HEN CoLuMBUSs SET sail on his first voyage of discovery, the evening 
of the first day he opened the page of what would later be the log 
of this voyage: on it he wrote, “Jesus cum Maria sit nobis in via.” 
Partly this was the terror of the voyage; but partly also it was some fore- 
knowledge of the irreversible change that this va would make in human 
history, a change comparable to, perhaps greater than, the enrichment of 
European culture by the renewal and refreshment of the classic traditions. 

In this middle of the twentieth century it has occurred to many that we 
are not in so dissimilar a fix: the sense of a voyage into a very unknown 
future, the sense of a tradition qualifying all our future but not exhausting 
it, the sense that in this immense, almost thunderous impact of discovery 
upon tradition, we have come to a new phase of human history. 

Terror attaches to new knowledge, and the unmooring, the unprepared- 
ness that men have to deal with it. You may think of the two legends, of 
the story of the Tree of Knowledge, of the legend of Prometheus, which, 
though they are from different cultures and are different stories, have in com- 
mon that they attest that when man gets too smart he gets into trouble. 
Indeed, even things which are not practical discoveries — not the discovery 
of America, or of fire — but are quite abstract, come with a sense of terror. 
I have found that among my colleagues in the sciences, when people know 
that they are making some deep finding, not a finding which has any threat 
in it to the security or comfort of man but some new insight into the order 
of the natural world, they measure its depth by the fear that comes over 
them. Niels Bohr once said to me, “When I am up to something important, 
I am touched with the thought of suicide.” 

This question of what discovery does to tradition and tradition for dis- 
covery, some parts of which I am to talk about tonight, of course touches on 
an ancient and inexhaustible theme: the struggle, the balance, and the lack 
of balance between the familiar and essentially timeless in human life, and 
the always manifest sense of change. Of tradition, I need not say what we 
mean by that word in a lecture under the auspices of a society of learned 
folk, whose whole effort is to preserve, to refresh, to transmit, and to in- 
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crease our insight into what men have done as men, in their art, their learn- 
ing, their poetry, their politics, their science, their philosophy. Tradition is 
no less than what makes it possible for us to deal as sentient and thinking 
beings with our experiences, to cope with our sorrows, to limit and ennoble 
our joys, to understand what happens to us, to talk to one another, to relate 
one thing to another, to find the themes which organize experience and give 
it meaning, to see the relevance of one thing to another. It is of course what 
makes us human, and what makes us civil. It is typically and decisively the 
common heritage, that which men do not have to explain to each other; 
that which in happier days they did explain to their children; that which 
they can rely on as being present, each in the other’s head and heart. It has 
as such an assimilating quality; it points to the likenesses of things; it points 
to the connection of things; and of course it has also an oversimplifying 
quality, since things in fact really are not very alike. It finds the great hu- 
man themes which run through everything, which we can come back to, 
which we can recognize, which we can communicate. This communication 
is often verbal, but it does not have to be. 

In very primitive societies, as the anthropologists at least have told us 
about them, one even finds instances in which the meaning of tradition is 
to prevent any essential novelty, to assimilate one life to another, one genera- 
tion to another, one season’s cycle to another, so that everything has a place, 
so that everything is familiar. It has today a very different function. In the 
sense in which I shall be using the word, in a sense which is relevant to our 
time, tradition is also the matrix which makes discovery, in an important 
sense, possible. It is the organ of interpretation, of enrichment and under- 
standing that, in the arts, and in the sciences, and even in our common 
ethical life, gives meaning to new discovery. It is of course the special mark, 
the “cachet specifique,” of the modern European tradition that it has cata- 
lyzed, for reasons that no one has really been quite clever enough to under- 
stand, an immense outpouring and an immense growth of discovery unlike 
anything which man has known, an unprecedented use of the past for the 
future; an unprecedented enrichment of the power to find new things by 
virtue of the extent to which we were in control of the old: unprecedented 
in volume, in weight, in wealth, in scope, and unprecedented in many ways 
in quality also, even if one thinks of the highest days of ancient cultures. 

This discovery and this use of it is not precisely like the discovery of 
America; there is more of the element of invention and creation in it than 
in the discovery of America. There was, God knows, dedication, almost 
fanaticism, courage and high skill in the discovery of America; but to an 
extent that is misleading, if we think of the contemporary world, America 
was really there; it was not in any sense an artifact of Columbus or of his 
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time or of his voyage. If you think of some of the things which enrich the 
present time: atonality in music, or the structure of the genetic material 
which gives to all living things the qualities of life, or such a notion as 
parity, which has been prominent in discoveries in basic physics, these are 
not things which were quite so simply given and there to be found, simply, 
by anyone. It required a tradition, a culture, a background, even to come 
to these things, even to define them, even to know the means by which 
they can be found. It depends on where you are, what you are, how you 
talk; and the element of invention, the element of creation is very great in 
these. I need not talk about space travel; but it is worth noting that even in 
the primitive efforts so far, which will soon be much less primitive, to see 
how things are away from this earth, the one startling thing that has been 
found is something which would have been completely impossible for 
Columbus to have understood, or to have detected, though he might have 
died of it: a very intense zone of radiation whose presence was not expected. 
This is the kind of discovery that rests on an existing special tradition, in 
that we are used to looking for this order of experience; we know a great 
deal about the properties of the world, and did not simply send a piece of 
material up there, but sent up instruments which are themselves the out- 
growths of centuries of study and of specialized skill. 

I am not laboring this point because I want to argue either side of the 
ontological question, “Are the things which are discovered there, or are they 
improvised or invented?” I regard this as rather an empty question. Of 
course they are there, or they could not be discovered; but their discovery 
depends on an elaborate development of the human tradition without 
which they could not be discovered; and their discovery reminds us — and 
to this I must return later — that in the world there are countless wonders 
waiting to be discovered, were there in the human tradition the appropriate 
sophistication, the appropriate development. Discovery is neither wholly 
necessary, nor wholly free. We are not free to discover what is not there; 
and what is there is by no means necessarily discovered. 


II 


I think that it will add a little to the candor and clarity of what I have 
to say if I talk for a few minutes about the developments in this century in 
my own science, because, although I do not propose to lecture about them, 
and although I am convinced that the story I have to tell you is a story 
which does not depend for its telling on my having been a physicist, the 
way I tell it will be affected by that, and by one special episode in it; and 
perhaps rather than warn you at the end, I should warn you at the begin- 
ning, that there is a parti pris; there is an attitude in me which comes from 
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the time of human history I have lived, from the kind of work I have seen 
and done and which, much as I might hope to persuade you to share it, you 
may not be free or able to share. 

It has been a great half century of discovery in physics. Even if we 
leave out the subjects near physics, like cosmology, astrophysics, the wonders 
of biochemistry, even if we leave out practical things like nuclear power, 
just in the fundamental physics relating to our ideas of space, time, cause 
and matter, there have been very profound changes, which, for those who 
have been blessed to live through them, have constituted an experience of 
deep wonder and excitement. The first of these was of course relativity, 
which started with the recognition that communication could not be instan- 
taneous, that there was no such thing as an infinite velocity; and that, as a 
logical consequence, judgments of simultaneity, of rates of clocks, and of 
distances would not appear the same to two observers moving with respect 
to each other. The logical outgrowth of this was the set of theories of rela- 
tivity which are associated with Einstein’s name. 

The second great development is the one that I would like to come back 
to, the discovery and the understanding of what is called the quantum, the 
quantum of action, and its meaning. Its most primitive meaning is that, 
although in practical life, in large scale affairs, we can legitimately think of 
an idealization, that idealization is not valid in the atomic domains. In 
ordinary experience, we can find out about a system —a physical system — 
without concern in principle about the way we enquire, which leaves the 
object that is being studied undisturbed, unconnected with us as observers. 
Thus the effects of an observation can be regarded as arbitrarily weak. This 
idealization is not valid in the atomic domain: there is a limit to the weak- 
ness of observation; and therefore the conditions of observation enter in a 
radical way into the kind of description that we must use for an atomic 
system. That is the root cause, and the quantum of action is itself simply 
the measure, of this granular or wholistic quality of observation. It is the 
barrier below which we cannot go in the gentleness with which we observe 
the system; and this barrier is itself the reason why, in the atomic domain, 
one cannot have a legitimate idealization of physical matter, as possessed of 
those properties which ordinary large scale matter has, and why there is a. 
logical contradiction in assuming, for instance, an object at a given place 
and moving with a certain speed — a logical contradiction in supposing that 
such an object can exist. I shall come back to why that has an effect on 
one’s general outlook. 

There have been other discoveries, some made, some in the making, 
some yet to be made, that probably will touch as deeply our notions of ob- 
jectifiability and causality as these. One, for instance, has to do with the 
ancient theme of atoms. It has become very clear that there are in the world 
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of nature no immutable atoms; that if there are immutable things — and 
there are—these are very abstract entities and structures, characterizing 
constellations of atoms; the changelessness which the philosophical atomists 
saw in the atoms themselves attaches not to the objects but to much more 
abstract quantities, which one is only beginning to sort out. We have at this 
time the feeling that we are wandering around in fog, somewhere near base 
camp number 1, for another great ascent, for a change in our view of mat- 
ter, space and time, which we hope we may live to see, which is clearly in 
the making, because of the critical contradictions in our knowledge as it is 
today. 

These things, when I talk about them, may sound as though they should 
be intelligible and I do not believe they can be made honestly and deeply 
intelligible short of hard study, because they are not about ordinary experi- 
ence, and they are not legitimately put in the vague words which I have 
used. I believe in trying, as I have tried, and will advocate that other peo- 
ple try, to explain them as well as possible; but i think that we must be 
aware of the fact that these are highly technical things, with their roots in 
a highly developed and very beautiful but by no means young tradition, and 
that we cannot short circuit that. To that I may return. 

The point about atomic theory, quantum theory, is that we have made, 
largely because of the philosophic interest and insight of Niels Bohr, a par- 
able of it, which is called “complementarity.” I spoke of the fact that in 
atomic situations, one cannot make observation infinitely gentle; and that 
therefore one cannot logically attribute to objects on an atomic scale the 
full range of properties which are familiar in baseballs and planets, in 
Newtonian mechanics and all the rest of large scale science. 

The point now is that one can attribute some of these properties in a 
given context, and others in another context; the context is determined by 
the experimental arrangement, by the nature of the measuring equipment; 
the two contexts are not realizable in any single arrangement, and are called 
complementary. Such are, for instance, the context in which one may en- 
deavour to find out where something is, and find indeed that it is localiza- 
ble; and the other context in which one may make another kind of study, 
and find out what is the color of the wave associated with this object, and 
thus its momentum. One will not be able to find an experiment that recon- 
ciles these two, and which gives both pieces of information; one calls them 
complementary approaches to the study of the atomic system. 

This indicates, in a way which is quite rigorous, that there is a place for 
many approaches to the study of a system, none of which completely ex- 
hausts the subject. You need to think of more than one approach, and you 
need to carry it out, in order to find out everything that you can find out. 
But if you do one, you lose the value of having done the other; you are 
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doing a new study; you cannot apply what you have found in one experi- 
ment to a situation in which you set up another. Each is a whole chapter; 
and these chapters are not serial or cumulative; they have an individual 
quality, each of which partly erases what came before. One sees in this a 
very strong and useful analogy to the role of tradition in the varying cul- 
tures, in providing complementary bases for the organization of human 
experience. One cannot combine a primitive culture such as that of the 
Pueblo Indians, with a culture such as that of contemporary Japan, and have 
anything meaningful left. Yet it is clear that there are elements in the life 
of the Pueblo Indians which are lost in the life of the Japanese, and ele- 
ments in the life of the Japanese which are completely unobtainable and 
unavailable to the life of the Pueblos. One is therefore prepared to find that 
the place and style and role of culture, of tradition, of our history, and of 
our role as observers does affect the nature of our discoveries and the nature 
of the organization of the world, and yet not to be misled by this to any 
view which would deprecate the objectivity, or, in the fancy philosophical 
word, the validity, of the discoveries that are made. This is perhaps helpful 
in coping with the immense problem of the impact of discovery on tradi- 
tion. 
Ill 


I want to talk tonight about some of the consequences of this impact; 
some of the consequences of the growth of science. As I have said, I cannot 
help having my own science in mind, but I am thinking in terms of science 
as the word was used a few centuries ago, the sciences of man and of history 
as well as the sciences of nature. I would be very glad if I could talk to you 
about what has been happening and what seems likely to keep on happen- 
ing, and to make it as serious as I think it really is, and then come up and 
present a course of action, a sort of therapy; but I am not in a position to do 
that. I do not have a complete therapy; and the suggestions | have are al- 
most in the nature of footnotes. They are important, but they leave most 
unsaid. I regard our situation as grave, interesting, and radically novel, 
something which people have not quite had to face in man’s history. It will 
put difficult choices to us; it is doing so today; and we can be judged, we 
will be judged, by our response. We can be judged by both in our conduct 
here, in what we make of this country of ours, and by the sort of example 
we set for the larger world, in which increasingly the troubles and the 
glories of which I must speak will become a larger part of the landscape. 

It seems to me important that we know what it is that is happening, 
what it is that has struck us, and that we come with open eyes to face :t. 
I think it may be not only that I do not have a cure, but that there is not a 
cure; that what is called for is a deep, rich acceptance. 
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Because science rests on, intersects with, alters, affects almost all of man’s 
ethical life, the change in the world which its growth has made, both mate- 
rial and intellectual, is an unfathomably great one. I do not propose to talk 
about the material changes — they are too familiar to you—they are not 
unimportant. On the intellectual side | want to talk about three traits. One 
is the growth itself; one is the question of its structure; and one is a related 
question, the openness of knowledge — one could say its potential infinite- 
ness and therefore of course, as far as man is concerned, its inevitable par- 
tialness. 

It is by no means the first time that there has been such a great change 
in the intellectual scene. As recently as the sixteenth century, when in not 
much more than a hundred years, the closed, God-ordered world that was 
inherited from the earlier Renaissance suddenly changed into an open one, 
almost all man’s ideas — that is European man’s ideas — the deep organiz- 
ing ones about essence and final cause in nature and in the knowledge of 
nature, were changed. And a little later John Donne was to write of it, 
“Tis all in pieces, all coherence gone/All just supply, and all relation.” 
Still that was a very different situation than we have today. 

Two of the features — the third could hardly then have been guessed — 
two of the features which I want to illustrate and to elaborate a little lie in 
this: they are both a sort of imbalance. In saying imbalance, clearly, one has 
a norm of human life in mind; I think that one has in mind some earlier, 
typically simpler, and usually imaginedly happier time. There is imbalance 
between tradition, in its meaningful sense, what is intimate, familiar, rela- 
tively old and established in human knowledge, things that people have 
lived with for a long time, the contours and meanings of which they know, 
things that they know in terms of tradition, their own experience, their 
schooling; all of that on the one hand, and on the other, what is new and 
therefore known very superficially, or known in intimacy only to very few 
people. The other kind of imbalance is a related one. It is the imbalance 
between what is known to us as a community, what is common knowledge, 
what we can take for granted with each other, and in each other, what is 
known by man; and on the other hand, all the rest, that is known only by 
small special groups, by specialized communities, people who are interested 
and dedicated, who are involved in the work of increasing human knowl- 
edge and human understanding but are not able to put it into the common 
knowledge of man, not able to make it something of which we and our 
neighbors can be sure that we have been through together, not able to make 
of it something which, rich and beautiful, is the very basis of civilized life. 

I am one of those who in many ways think that education has im- 
proved, not only quantitatively but qualitatively, over this century that has 
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just passed; but I think that, in spite of this, the center of man’s knowledge, 
the common heritage and talk and world is very much less robust and very 
much less intimate, very much more vague and second-hand and insub- 
stantial than it was a hundred years ago. Of course the core of our common 
life is many things: it is feeling, affection, common undertakings, and a way 
to communicate about them, a way to celebrate them together; but a large 
part of it is ‘@ cognitive core — what we know in common — and this part is 
not in very good shape. Because I believe that we are “knowers” among 
other things, and perhaps even first among other things, because what we 
know underlies what we value and what we do, I think we need to have 
this part of our house in better order. 

The educational and cultural problem is vaster than it has ever been. In 
some ways this is trivial. Thus we deal with more people; we hope for more 
from a larger fraction; and this is one thing that I, myself, am fairly confi- 
dent will spread, one American dream that is likely to be a practical dream 
for the whole world. We have ourselves that very loose, unhierarchical 
character in our society, that de Tocqueville noted. Our society is not or- 
dered in the sense that we can look up its hierarchies in a book; we cannot 
find out anywhere who is the best composer or the best comic or the best 
physicist: I think it would be repugnant to us if we could; and when it is 
tried, as it sometimes is, we laugh at it. 

The other side of the story is quite brutal. In the sixteenth century, 
much more even in the seventeenth, people began to express some anxiety 
about this trait of the European tradition. They were learning a great deal 
new, more than they had thought likely, and they thought that within half 
a century, perhaps a century, as much would be learned as had been known 
before. This frightened them. Now the sum of human knowledge is not a 
very clearly defined thing: if you think of the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew, or Oedipus, you cannot imagine saying that we are doing twice as 
much as that today; if you think of the Second Inaugural, you cannot think 
that there is any quantitative way to measure a change, but only some 
strong way to say how much it has come to mean in our life. But if we are 
talking of propositional knowledge, of statements that this and that are true, 
or that something follows from this, or that something is probable, then it 
is very different. Today, it can hardly be doubted — and I shall qualify this 
a little, but not much — that every ten years or so we know twice as much 
of such knowledge as we did ten years earlier. You can measure this in a 
number of rather stupid ways; but probably one way of measuring it is by 
volume of publication, because any society will protect itself against the re- 
dundant and the trivial. Things that ought not to be published more or less 
do not get published. Life is hard enough without that. And the physical 
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weight of what is published in the natural sciences, just to take a narrow 
sample, the physical weight is a perfectly good measure of the growth of 
knowledge. It confirms this pattern of growth. 

Dr. Price, at the Institute for Advanced Study, has made a study of an- 
other rather brutal thing, and that is the number of men occupied in the 
acquisition of knowledge. This is an exponential function of time, with a 
characteristic time of ten years, that goes back almost two centuries. It can- 
not go on, because some people will have to grow vegetables, though ap- 
parently not very many; some people will have to argue law cases, though I 
hope not very many; but it will go on, and the rate of knowledge will in- 
crease increasing, though it will not increase increase increase increasing 
indefinitely. I think you may know the phrase, a very vivid one, that Pro- 
fessor Purcell of Harvard used. He said, “Over ninety per cent of all sci- 
entists are alive.” The results are not all funny. Some of them are very very 
troublesome. 

It makes a very new problem, because mature men today —and this is 
true of all of us, of all my hosts and me and all my hosts’ guests — are 
really necessarily and deeply quite unaware of the greater part of what is 
known. They did not learn about it in school; they have no immediate 
practice in it; and it involves a way of talking and a tradition for which 
they are not prepared, because these too have grown out of what they 
learned when they last looked in on the subject, since they looked. Some- 
times we are suddenly shocked into a recognition that big change has oc- 
curred. I think that may have been true of the sudden wartime development 
of atomic energy; but this is an accident, a mark of punctuation, and not of 
course in any way an encounter with the problem. 

People do hear and read about new knowledge; they hear a little from 
friends, and over the radio. This would be better if it were more directly 
rooted in a living and commonly shared tradition; for most of new knowl- 
edge is specialized in character, not all equally so. Most new knowledge is 
something that you can understand with some kind of honest understand- 
ing if you know what has gone before, know the terms, for instance know 
the instruments that are involved, and know the abstract ideas that are in- 
volved. It is not something that you are likely to understand if you have 
spent all your previous life in a normal common-sense life. It involves the 
application of what was earlier acquired, it involves this tradition, words, 
experience, mathematics, logic; all these things rest on what went before; 
and that means that there is a certain danger, rather a grim one, in trying 
to pick up, without a good deal of skepticism and caution, a synopsis of 
modern genetics or cosmology just by reading about it. The words may 
sound familiar; and many & those I used in saying a few words about my 
own subject I think did sound familiar, like “time” for instance. They may 
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suggest something that one has seen on the playing field or in human af- 
fairs. Sometimes that is true; but characteristically and much more often 
it is not true; the words have the characteristics of a bad pun; they sound 
the same, but the meaning has been redefined out of all similarity to the 
common meaning given by common experience. 

If you think of the old questions about cosmology — what they meant 
in the fifteenth century and what they mean today — you will notice this. 
There was then the question, and there is today, of whether the universe is 
closed or open in space, whether it is closed in time, whether it had a begin- 
ning, whether it had an end, or neither one nor the other. These are ques- 
tions that we are thinking about, and about which we are learning some- 
thing, even questions for which a kind of qualified limited answer may well 
be forthcoming; but these are not the questions that the fifteenth century 
men were asking, the ones we will answer. The words that we use, like 
“relativity,” which I used, or “indeterminate,” they do not mean what these 
words mean in ordinary human life; and I am afraid that if people without 
study began to get some indication of what they did mean, they would have 
been defined and refined out of all interest to primitive human curiosity. 
This will happen too in the sciences of man, and the sciences of life, which 
are just now taking such enormous steps toward fundamental discovery. 
When the biologists begin to answer the question, “What is life?” no lay- 
man will recognize that this is an answer to the question put as to what 
life was. 


IV 


But this means that common sense and specialized knowledge are in a 
very special, unsymmetric relation to each other. All our knowledge, all our 
specialized knowledge, starts with common life: words which we know and 
do not have to argue about, that are in our experience. Then we begin to 
manipulate, intellectually and physically; and new things grow. I think 
always of this analogy of the fingers of the hand, separating in accordance 
with these manipulations, with these differences in technique, according to 
the plural ways with which one can question nature. What flows back from 
special knowledge, back into common knowledge, is rather a small part. I 
am not talking so much about the fact that we use difficult words. I am 
talking about the fact that behind the difficult words there is a difference in 
experience, in life and tradition, which is very hard to bridge. Anyone who 
tries to tell you what goes on in the specialized parts of the world of knowl- 
edge —and this is I believe not quite as true of the anthropologist as of the 
physicist, not quite as true of the philologist as of the biologist, but I think 
of it as true of everyone — has some of the same problems as a man who has 
been off to war for five years talking to people who stayed home, or a man 
who has been in prison; but in addition there is of course the intellectual 
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problem, again varying in difficulty from subject to subject, particularly 
difficult where the abstractions of an explosively growing mathematics are 
involved. It is hard intellectual work, but it also involves this sense of re- 
moteness and alienation. 

This knowledge is, of course, not without order. It is essentially all 

about order; its purpose is to discover and create the order which relates 

things with one another and to reduce, though not quite eliminate, the 
sliies rary in human experience. Yet it is not a rly in the sense that there 
are a few general premises from which one can deduce everything else. It 
is not orderly in the sense that one can say, “But of course I don’t really 
know about the world of nature and man, but I know the basic principles; 
and I could always pick up the rest,” because, in a certain sense, there are 
no basic principles like that. The deep things in physics, and probably in 
mathematics, are not things you can tell ee unless you are talking to 
someone who has lived a Tong time acquiring the tradition. You can say 
that the principle of sufficient reason is a basic principle, but it does not get 
you very far, and I am not all that sure that it is true. 

One is faced here with a situation in which the practitioners of the 
specialized sciences have between them contacts, valeidihe important; but 
there is no total relevance, no total mapping of one on the other; and be- 
tween all these people — and as of now it is still a very small part of our 
society — between these and the people who do not live in this world, there 
is only such communication as is mediated by earlier or later education, by 
friendship, by patience, and by the best of good will. That is why the core 
of our cognitive life has this sense of emptiness. It is because we learn of 
learning as we learn of something remote, not concerning us, going on on a 
distant frontier; and things that are left to our common life are untouched, 
unstrengthened and unilluminated by this enormous wonder about the 
world which is everywhere about us, which could flood us with light, yet 
which is only faintly, and I think rather sentimentally, perceived. 

There is a lot of relation in this world of science. It has structure, and 
refers to a beautifully ordered world; it is rich; it is always astonishing; it 
is always different; it is always subtle. There is order so that things cohere, 
so that general things encompass special ones; and this means in fact that a 
great deal of what was in textbooks a long time ago does not have to be in 
them today. It means that there is a kind of sloughing off of knowledge, 
not because it was not true, but because we can learn a few larger truths 
from which we shall have more easy access to those which we may now, for 


the time being, forget. And that process gallops ahead. So, even more rap- 
idly, does the diversification of what was found out, the increase and the 
strangeness and the variety, so that the balance on the whole is that it is 
much harder to get an education today, and it probably will be harder ten 
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years from now. Arthur Ryder, my Sanskrit teacher in Berkeley, used to 
chide me, that if science were any good, it would be much easier to be an 
educated man than it ever was before. His view was that the world was 
closed; ours is that it is open. 

There is another sense to this kind of unity, and it is important that we 
be aware of it. No part of science follows really from any other in any 
usable form. In principle, I suppose nothing happens in chemistry or in 
biology which is in any kind of contradiction with the laws of physics; but 
we cannot deduce anything of any interest about a living organism by 
knowing any amount of physics. It is a different order of nature. Now I 
think it is a great thing that the great synapses, the barriers which seem to 
break science down into non-communicating parts, appear about to yield, 
not in the sense that any science is encompassed by any other, but in the 
sense that one sees no lack of logical compatibility, that one has a way of 
thinking without inconsistency. One sample is just that there have been 
good suggestions, and a bit of evidence, as to how, following known laws of 
physics, life could have originated in the state that the earth was in a long 
time ago. It is not a finished chapter; it has just begun. I do not think that 
it will go without some hitches; but it is not now as though the world of 
the living and the world of the dead have a cleft between them. One can 
see how one could, and almost certainly did, grow from the other. You 
know of the really brilliant progress in understanding how, in living matter, 
there is information-bearing machinery, particularly in genetic material. 
We know a little of how it bears information, and something, not much, 
about how it transmits it. But the whole idea that a necessary cause, an 
efficient cause, could be consistent with purpose is illuminated by this, so 
that the characteristic features of life, which are that it has to be described 
in terms of ends and purposes, are not in conflict with the idea of necessity, 
the idea of efficient causation, the universal validity of the large and lovely 
laws of physics. One sees many other examples, perhaps just beginning, 
that elements of coding are present in the simplest psychic operations of 
cognition, perception, and recognition. We see really that in the whole of 
our knowledge of the natural world, including ourselves as natural objects, 
this whole arch that reaches from the earliest days of history, from the 
farthest our telescopes and imaginations can see, to the most subtle questions 
of human behavior, there are no signs of any unmanageable inconsistency. 
Of course that does not mean, and it never will, that from one part of our 
knowledge we can learn another. It means only that we will have compati- 
ble ways of understanding. 

The receptacle of all this knowledge is, of course, not man in general; 
nor is it quite the individual specialist; rather it is the specialized communi- 
ties of interlocking expertise, men who may call themselves high energy 
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physicists, or high polymer physicists, or radiobiologists. It comes to these 
groups of people who have very warm close professional relations, even if 
they do not know each other as friends, even if, alas, they are kept apart. 
We know each other; and we have this, to my mind, really remarkable 
characteristic, that we are grateful to each other for getting things straight- 
ened out. It is the hallmark of science in its largest sense that in it one finds 
this immediate and pervasive gratitude to others, who are smarter than we 
were. We notice this intimacy, this cordiality and warmth, notice it with 
great hope, and then sometimes with melancholy, partly because it does not 
in any real sense encompass the world; but even more when we think of its 
holding the world together, for the bonds really do not seem strong enough 
for that, for the times we live in. What we have is a modern version of the 
medieval guilds, a kind of cognitive syndicalism. 


V 


In addition to these two attributes, namely that knowledge increases, so 
that it is hard to keep up with, and to the fact that it is in specialized hands 
and not in man, there is one other feature about human learning to which I 
should turn. It is not new; and yet our understanding of its depth and om- 
nipresence may be a little new. It is this: knowledge, understanding, even 
perception, involve the knower in a choice, an action, an exclusion. We 
have always known this. We know that education is a pre-condition for 
any kind of civilization; we know that history has made us; we know that 
it is responsible for what we can and cannot see, and that it is remaking us 
now individually and as a human society. But I have a more concrete and 
general trait in mind. It comes from the study of cognition. It is illustrated 
by some experiments of the French physiologist Rostand, who studied the 
impulses in the auditory nerves of dogs. When he rang a bell he found an 
electric current along these nerves, and if he rang the bell again he found 
the same current; but if he put a piece of meat in front of the dog, and 
rang the bell, he did not get the signal. The dog’s sense organs have been 
instructed by efferent nerves running along, and almost invisible among the 
great afferent sensory nerves, by a coding system, not to respond, because 
the dog was out to lunch. 

This example, for one thing, puts the British empiricists, with their 
fundamental sense datum, in place. The sense datum is a most complex 
artifact, in some ways much more complicated than what a mathematician 
talks about. But it also illustrates that in order for us to see or hear, in order 
for us to perceive or talk or communicate, we have to ignore. In order for 
us to understand anything, we have to fail to perceive a great deal that is 
there. Knowledge is always purchased at the expense of what might have 
been seen and learned but was not. In all these matters the potential is 
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enormously greater than what is really known; in terms of human knowl- 
edge the potential must transcend the real. This means that it is a condition 
of knowledge that we know a relatively small part of what is knowable. It 
is a condition of knowledge that somehow or other we pick the clues which 
give us insight into what we are to find out about the world. It is surely 
one of the great roles of the arts that they profoundly extend what and how 
people can see and perceive, and almost give new power to the organs of 
sense, and above all that they alter and extend what people can see, not only 
as individuals, but, even more, as a community, collectively, in common 
vision. 

These three things, rapid growth, fragmentation, and the essentially in- 
finite character of the knowable, characterize the cognitive house in which 
we now live. It seems to me clear, and historians of science and of ideas 
may often agree, that great discoveries in science, whatever they do for 
man’s machines and man’s mode of life, affect his thinking, not inherently 
because of what the ideas are, but almost by accident, for reasons that are 
essentially beyond human prediction: some sense of analogy between the 
scientific idea and a human or a political hope, some haunting word or 
image or reinforcement for what the mood of a society is, what men feel 
their future and their destiny to be. What we learn in science itself also has 
a great deal that is accidental, perhaps the beginnings more than the ends; 
but I speak of a much wider, more pervasive decoherence. I take a very 
loose, undoctrinaire view of the cognitive relation of what is learned in the 
sciences, and what the great ideas of a time are, the ways in which people 
organize and order their experience of life as a whole. I do not think that 
philosophy is grown from science, though it may be nourished by it, even 
philosophy in the unacademic, common sense of the word. 


VI 


It must be clear then that one reason for an anxiety with regard to the 
firmness of tradition, one reason why we cannot help being somewhat 
anxious about the stability of values, derives just from the rapidity with 
which knowledge changes, and from the exclusion of individual men from 
any adequate sense of what it is. Values clearly mean a commitment to the 
future, what one will stand for, what one will do, what one cannot do, 
where one will not be. They involve an appreciation of the past, without 
which it is even hard to define what one could mean by such a word. Per- 
haps generally speaking, aesthetic values rest more heavily on an apprecia- 
tion of the past, and ethical values on a commitment to the future; but if 
knowledge changes every few years, arching structures like values, which 
unite the past and the future through the present, will be put to it to retain 
their content, retain their factual practical meaning. It is easy to say that 
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we believe in virtue; it is easy to say that there is a great deal of evil in the 
world; but it is not so easy to know in terms of concrete experience in this 
changing scenery, all that these words should mean. 

For this is a time when the specialized traditions flourish and the com- 
mon one, binding all of us together, is eroded. It is eroded very much by 
the fact that the terms in which problems come to us are not familiar. It is 
eroded by the changing institutions and forms of our society, by the fact 
that the explosion in knowledge is coupled to and accompanied by an explo- 
sion in technology and by rapid change in every aspect of the way men live. 
I see with great misgivings the fact that faced, for instance, with the ques- 
tions posed by the rapid development of superweapons, the resources of our 
traditional attitudes toward good and evil are hardly available. They seem 
hardly to bear on this problem, which nevertheless may involve the end or 
the survival of the human race, and which most certainly should not be 
taken out of the framework of man’s ethical life. 

These practical problems are one part of change; the other is the extra- 
ordinary change in the intellectual background of life, in the knowledge we 
have about nature, about man, in the increases which are now threatened 
and promised, but will, within the century, if we have some peace, entirely 
overshadow what we can now imagine as to the properties of living organ- 
isms and the characteristics of man himself. 

One could, hearing of the consequences of change, ask whether it might 
not be a good idea to stop it. I do not think so: I think that the immense 
utility of knowledge, man’s cupidity and curiosity, his sense of adventure, 
will probably put it wholly outside the probabilities of history that the quest 
for knowledge stop or that the success of the quest be impaired. I think 
that only religious or political tyranny, of a very total character, is likely to 
do that. It did happen when the Muslim Renaissance was extinguished; we 
live today with some of the consequent troubles. Yet that was a very differ- 
ent world. For myself, I think that the commitment to knowledge is so 
inherently a part of the human condition, and so inherently a human virtue, 
that one will not exorcise it, and yet leave man intact. It is not, I think, as 
some scientists have urged, the unique central principle for the organization 
of society ; but it is a central part of human life. 

It is of course true that the very growth of our knowledge has posed 
many kinds of practical problems. | hesitate to go into them. | have an 
enormous sense of inadequacy to it. I may mention two kinds. I have 
spoken of the troubles of communication, of the troubles of common under- 
standing. From this I think it follows that you do not compound the 
troubles in any way that can be avoided. Thus I am disturbed, for instance, 
more than I otherwise would be, by habits which clutter, impede, or frus- 
trate communication. What are they? What do I have in mind? For one 
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thing, any source of information which has a monopoly of it, as a govern- 
ment often may, can be dogmatic. It can give so monolithic a view of what 
is going on, it can so oversimplify what it is doing, what the state of affairs 
is, that people cannot really learn the truth. Where we most manifestly do 
this, and perhaps with the best reasons, and the best conscience, is when we 
are deeply engaged in a great war. Yet when I think of the two world wars 
of the century, I am not convinced that we have thus done any great service 
for ourselves, for our cause, for our country or for peace by so grossly sim- 
plifying everything. For the evil of such dogmatism is not only that it limits 
the capacity of ordinary folk to understand something of the true complex- 
ity and the true variety of things; it does this also for the very functionaries 
of the government who have brought it about. 

Secrecy is a terrible inhibition, obviously, to communication. This is the 
real agony about which technical people have been crying out: not so much 
that they could not do physics or biology; but that in a society dying of lack 
of communication, to do anything to make this disease worse was a very 
serious step to take, and should be taken only in the most grave and limited 
way. 

Philistinism is a terrible trouble. One does not have to be a government 
to be philistine, philistine in believing that only those things which it re- 
quires no trouble to understand are important, that if something is compli- 
cated then it cannot be very important, that if something is recondite it can- 
not be very important, that if something is learned, it cannot be very im- 
portant. This is an easy view in a time when we know that we are unable 
to catch up with more than a minute fraction of the wonderful things that 
it is our duty, our privilege, to a certain extent our responsibility, to learn 
about. It is very very nice to be able to say, “That is too complicated for me; 
and that cannot really go very deep”; it is very tempting to find reasons for 
closing our eyes and ears to things and saying, “No, no, this cannot be the 
reality; the reality must be easier.” We need, | think, to fight against that 
in the air, in the climate, in our whole lives, to insist that what is difficult, 
what is recondite, what is obscure, what is specialized, is a great part of the 
human treasure; we must encourage people to learn it and not to leave it 
aside. 

Another obvious practical point is that the goal of education, in a cog- 
nitive world as eclectic, as ignorant, as accidental, as disorganized as ours 
inevitably will be, needs very much to be rethought. We need, certainly in 
higher education, to be sure that some genuine experience of discovery and 
rediscovery is a part of the life of everyone who is educated; we need to be 
sure that some genuine appreciation of the gulf which separates knowledge 
and ignorance is also a part of it. I say this because only people who have 
been through these experiences are intellectually prepared to live in a world 
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in which they are surrounded by knowledge of which they will largely re- 
main ignorant, prepared not to take the vulgar and superficial account of 
knowledge for the reality. 

These problems are not easy; these are not even in a sketch very easy; 
and they certainly provide no curriculum, neither a political program nor 
an educational curriculum. But I think in the end it is where we ourselves 
stand, and how we live in this, that may be the hardest. 

In this vast world, with its unceasing change, its great novelty without 
precedent, not easy to grasp, its great diecétinne, its great nostalgia for a 
time when things were simple, more familiar, and easier to keep 1 in place, 
there are yet present for us beautiful and growing perspectives of under- 
standing and order, more than ever really in man’s whole history. The 
great sciences offer in a most moving way an example of this harmoniza- 
tion, on the one hand of change and novelty and disorder, and on the other 
a great and overriding sense of harmony and order. 

We have, I think, in dealing with this world, a double duty; a duty on 
the one hand to be constant and firm and faithful to what we really know, 
to what is close to us, to our art, our knowledge, our own community, our 
tradition, in the sense in which tradition has been the story of man’s glory, 
where we live fully as men. To all the other traditions, to all the rest of the 
world with its wonders that we do not know very well, we need a sense of 
hospitality and openness, a willingness to make room for the strange, for 
the thing that does not fit. This is a hard double duty. If it is made possible 
at all, it is because it is moderated by things quite outside the cognitive 
order; by friendship, by the regard and love we bear one another, which 
soften the harshness of indlietion, which bring us news and sympathy and 
understanding of what our fellows are doing, which bind a common human 
tie between us, and between the many, many branches of this growing tree 
of knowledge. These two parts of our duty make a picture of a common 
life and an ordered world very different from any that man has ever been 
content to accept, not very easy, not very tranquil, but with a hope of a com- 
mon life touched and illuminated by community, and by knowledge of the 
world and of man. 





The Travelers 


Ann Stanford 


Earlier than cockcrow or the bird’s stir, 
More promptly than the breeze that wakes downhill 
Toward the sea in the morning, even before 


The light-eyed children rouse at the first sun’s pull, 


Higher than crow or hawk, than mist or cloud, 
Than cherubim, even high into light 

Rides the early plane, as by a hand of God 
That lifts pelican, flying dragon, and the whale. 


And yet our ways are carried there 


In the bright grotto of the sky, this unnatural flight 


Out of earth’s close garden, whose plummet flare 


Might fill a forest with its broken light. 


Let air surround them soft and skies dry clear. 
Lift them above our trees, cushioned and strange, 
While I for love’s sake hear the heavenly stir 


And bless to landfall all high travelers. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 





by R. J. KAUFMANN 


Style, Society, and the Teacher 


T IS AN OPEN SECRET nowadays that teaching is again being taken seri- 

ously. Both our national success and our national fear make this so. Our 

competition with Russia, and our fear of the bomb, is slowly impressing 
us with the desirability of knowing something, to the point that being a 
know-nothing may one day be recognized for the mug’s game it is, even in 
Arkansas. This from fear. On the other hand we are within sight of the 
unique historical achievement of removing gross material want as a social 
problem. We must prepare to face soon the confusing challenge of seeing 
all the obvious aims of communal endeavor and routine individual ambition 
predictably met. Material aspiration, being thus readily appeased, there will 
be an increasing social recognition that we will need — already do need — 
something more. This from success. Teachers, who surprisingly find them- 
selves the heroes of popular fiction and entertainment, who are daily being 
drafted to supply wisdom in glamorous public spheres, can no longer feel 
marginal, though they are still underpaid. Can we take comfort when faced 
by this omission in the concept of cultural time lag? 

All but the laziest teacher must be excited by this obvious invitation 
from our culture to help supply an intelligible and significant image of 
what we are as a people, what we can care about as individuals. If we stop 
to notice how much we are needed we vacillate between Aybris and giddi- 
ness, for as Stendhal prophetically discerned long ago, ennui, a diffuse un- 
certainty, an enfeebling sense of externality of values are the maladies of a 
man unarmed against the hugeness of modern life. These ills the humanist 
has the habits and skills to combat. Whatever else it does, American educa- 
tion must attend to this kind of armament too. 

The great philosopher, Alfred North Whitehead, memorably reminds 
us in his Aims of Education that along with knowledge education seeks to 
teach style, not style in words only, but in action, for style he says properly, 
“is the fashioning of power, the restraining of power.” Power is what 
America preéminently has. It is what the individual finds it hardest to re- 
late to. Good teaching can explicate this relationship. 

Let us recall first, the recent assertion of an eminent American educator 
that American ¢ education operates necessarily under a “dual mandate.” He 
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meant that we are bound by the present conditions of our culture to educate, 
as well as those properly qualified, all the beleaguered adolescents whose 
destined social niche will require a college degree but no special skills or 
insight. They are amiably with us because our huge but increasingly static 
society is assimilating them later and later to its non-technical, sustaining 
jobs. In short, we are now teaching, and more and more will be teaching, 
both university caliber students and students who are in college, as it were, 
by sociological default. This could denature the whole enterprise, but if our 
style is right it can be converted to a source of additional cultural power. 

The “dual mandate” requires that we rouse ourselves to serve the many 
and still preserve intact our obligations to the bright, the self-dedicated, the 
promising minority which to fulfill our status as leader of the free world we 
must train for positions of high leadership. It sometimes seems that by the 
“dual mandate” we must abdicate our standards, but not forget them —a 
feat easier to the accommodating prose of educators than to the romanceless 
practice of the classroom. 

Yet, I suppose, we of the teaching profession will not despair any more 
than we have in the past when, by the nature of our role, we have been 
offered equally perfect excuses for surrendering hope of fulfilling our func- 
tion. Without being sanguine, we are undaunted all the same. Still we 
must make sure that general education guarantees the preservation — not 
the dilution — of that branch of education which has all but replaced the 
cursus of classical letters as the backbone of liberal learning — the discipline 
of English studies. In American culture English professors are now called 
upon to be repositories of a kind of coherent secular vision of the world 
which I see no evidence for considering superseded by any intellectual dis- 
cipline whatsoever — this without a pace and God-be-with-you to any of the 
so-called synoptic disciplines now helpfully emerging from the well-subsi- 
dized welter of enquiry called the social sciences. Consequently, it is sensi- 
ble to acknowledge the obligation to educate people generally not as an ad- 
dition to the duties of an English professor, but as that which is the primary 
privilege of our endeavor. This conviction as to the humanistic essence of 
literature receives the pleasant theoretical support of Sidney’s Defense of 
Poetry, and we have the supreme model in the work of Shakespeare of a 
vision simultaneously coherent and adequate enough to bear the burden of 
demonstration. 

I shall use Hamlet to show just how as well as why I believe (with Sid- 
ney) that /:terature is, by its very nature, the mode in which life is best cap- 
tured in its complexity and a means by which we can perhaps teach our- 
selves to live, if not well, at least sanely and without denying ourselves and 
others the possibilities of growth. 





STYLE, SOCIETY, AND THE TEACHER 


II 


In setting out let us remind ourselves that the generous, the stratified 
artists, like Shakespeare, Fielding, and Dickens, write self-consciously and 
directly to solve a problem that we are, out of what is perhaps false demo- 
cratic delicacy, backing up to. What we are confronted with is an increas- 
ingly stratified college audience which reflects more or less accurately the 
slowly-hardening class structure of our country. Shakespeare offers, in his 
multi-layered, hierarchically conceived art, something accessible to all — 
and, what is more important, since his art is built up by complex analogy, a 
conscientious teacher can lead the students from the simple fable, to rein- 
forcing imagery, to character grouping, to unifying theme, to a sense of in- 
clusive structure. Shakespeare’s plays, though aristocratically conceived, are 
openly democratic to the instructed and aspiring imagination. 

The point to be made then is that Shakespeare is inclusive, and one can 
say without being guilty of misplaced piety that, like Plato, though in a 
different mode, he poses most of the questions which must be humanly 
answered before one is free to understand just how human life should and 
will continue. Shakespeare has it in him to be a kind of ready-made hu- 
manities course and one readily teachable by English professors. Further- 
more, since so many of the original humanities courses were designed to 
create an intelligible community of discourse for students insufficiently 
aware of their larger heritage they tended to plump for society’s needs as 
opposed to the individual’s. As a consequence, a number of such programs 
have hardened into neo-orthodoxies, leaning more and more on the system- 
atic philosophical dispensation of Aristotle, or Aquinas, or the later Plato. 
Noting this, we should perhaps inquire whether we have not gone too far 
in organizing and unifying responses. The present generation and the pres- 
ent climate of opinion is so much one of reflexive conformity in important 
matters that it is perhaps time for teachers of the humanities to press the 
issue in the other direction. We need to dramatize the costs of too-ready 
conformity. We need to amplify the too easily denied individual voice. 
This is a role that Shakespeare, despite a passionate love of order, plays well. 

We can say further that teachers of humanities, who have been over- 
whelmingly drawn from teachers of literature, have duplicated the behavior 
of the artist in an harassed or beseiged society. I am thinking of T. S. 
Eliot’s remarks in the introduction to The Sacred Wood when writing of 
Matthew Arnold’s dissipation of his talents: “The temptation, to any man 
who is interested in ideas and primarily in literature, to put literature into 
the corner until he has cleaned up the whole country first, is almost irresist- 
ible.” (pp. xi-xii.) This temptation has in a sense been succumbed to by 
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teachers of literature who have tried to establish legal residence in formal 
humanities courses. They try to document the seriousness of their intentions 
by teaching politics, philosophy, formal ethics, and theology. They seem to 
feel that in the teaching of values (a dangerous term this and the source of 
much muddled thinking) systematic treatises are somehow purer sources 
than literature. Literature, after all, has its contaminations of human foible, 
gesture, feeling, and caprice. By a fine paradox their scholarly conscience, 
in wanting to use sources, causes them to repudiate their own discipline. I 
think that this is a serious mistake — wrong, both practically and theoreti- 
cally. Practically, because it lowers teaching standards at a time and in 
places when and where higher standards of assertion and truth are more 
than ever necessary. A good literary professional teaching politics or theol- 
ogy with earnest ineptitude does not seem to me the answer to our need for 
a more viable culture, nor even a good practical example of it. 

I think it is theoretically wrong on two counts: (1) because, save for 
what is in our culture only a tiny minority of precisely trained philosophical 
intellects, values are of use only as they are seen to rise out of the context of 
reasoned action or as they are made intimately applicable to a life of choices. 
They must be dramatized for scrutiny, since values are not, outside closed 
systems, merely bequeathed or procured; they are acquired and defined 
through thoughtful experience. In humane teaching as in the psychoanalyti- 
cal process the new valuation of life must be “lived into,” not merely de- 
scribed. Any general program which tries to deny this is engaged not in 
humanistic education but in a sort of materialistic corruption of the life of 
the mind. I call “the merchandising fallacy” that educational assumption 
which assumes values are separable entities and may be peddled as such. 

Vigorous cultivation of this fallacy has two typical outcomes: (a) we 
teachers who in good faith set out to liberalize the mind end by professing 
a set of secular dogmas with a spectacularly inclusive catechism to be gone 
through each year; or (b) we become casual purveyors of polite marginalia 
on the systems of the great, creating, quite involuntarily and without arro- 
gance, the impression that Dante, and Rousseau, and Machiavelli, and Vol- 
taire, and St. Anselm, and Kant each sponsored (despite lamentable inade- 
quacies of style and general liberal culture) a discreet insight or two which 
we may still find useful. We become humbugs. In the interests of broader, 
more universal knowledge, we shrink unwittingly into the meanest of all 
intellectual provincialisms — the casual, sub-historical patronization of the 
great. This was the first of my theoretical objections to the program of gen- 
eral humanities. It is so to speak negative. 

The second might be called positive, for it affirms with pleasure the old 
notion that literature is an inclusive discipline, different from philosophy 
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and history but in a sense including what is best in them. Let me call to 
my aid the civilities of Sir Philip Sidney. He is speaking of the Poet’s pre- 
éminence as a teacher, 

whatsoever the Philosopher saith should be done, [the Poet] gives the perfect 
picture of it . . . for hee yeeldeth to the powers of the minde an image of that 
whereof the Philosopher bestoweth but a wordish description, which doth neither 
strike, pearce or possesse the sight of the soule so much as that other doth. 


(Works, ed. Feuillerat, pp. 14-15.) 


Sidney’s argument is for the civilizing force of metaphor. “Mooving,” he 
says, “is well nigh both the cause and effect of teaching,” (Jdid., p. 19) and 
the poet is, above all, the one who can move, i.e., initiate an apprehension of 
the truth as a stimulus to what Sidney, following Aristotle, refers to as 
“vertuous action.” Translated into our terms, it is not enough that what the 
would-be teacher says is true by verifiable standards; it must be felt to be 
true by the mind appealed to, even if that mind has neither wide nor deep 
vision. In short, the desired insight must be nourished, not merely im- 
planted. This describes well enough the situation in general education. 

The case I am making for Shakespeare could be made for any other 
major poet —and by Sidney’s definition of poet, Melville, Dickens, Ibsen, 
and Dostoevsky could qualify as poets as well as Homer, Sophocles, Goethe, 
and Racine. Shakespeare especially recommends himself to the needs of 
general education, for as a dramatist he compresses his material and leaves 
much implicit which would be explicitly developed in novels. The nine- 
teenth century conviction that he had no moral position and hence offers 
no pattern of intelligible philosophical growth 1 is not true. In his greatest 
plays, Shakespeare, with that marvelous “negative capability” Keats ad- 
mired so much, causes the reader to develop his own judgments through 
contemplating the dramatized conflict in which no one is precisely defended 
and no one formally indicted, though the moral vision is nonetheless sure 
and unequivocal. 

We have then in Shakespeare the same kind of stimulus to productive 
controversy that is, for example, supplied in almost pure form in the Antig- 
one-Creon conflict of Sophocles’ play. But in Shakespeare it is available in 
varying degrees of elaboration and subtlety in plays as different in tone and 
poetic method as Romeo and Juliet and Coriolanus, where the individual’s 
rights and hopes before parental society are explored with full imaginative 
sympathy in the former instance and more harshly in the latter. The theme 
is developed with vast political and human enrichment in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, where, under the pressure of his experience, Antony is made virtually 
to define through his actions the limitations on one’s rights to his own heart. 
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Ill 


But for our purposes, Hamlet can best show the qualifications of Shake- 
spearean drama for general education. 

Even a cursory review of the history of Hamlet criticism recalls Vol- 
taire’s dictum on the Holy Roman Empire being neither Holy nor Roman, 
nor, indeed, even an Empire! Hamlet is a tragic drama which rests on a 
more searching moral vision, I should say, than any play save King Lear. 
Yet in general critical and teaching practice it has been de-tragedized, read 
as if it were not dramatic, and argued about in terms of issues which seldom 
achieve a serious moral level at all. Explaining my reasons for this extrava- 
gant three-fold indictment will indicate why I think Hamlet especially 
suited to the strangely unfinishable task of teaching people how to value 
life and to care about understanding it. I shall speak in turn then to the 
practices of: (1) denying the tragic situation; (2) refusing the moral vision; 
and (3) ignoring the dramatic movement of the play. 

The tragedy, Hamlet, is too frequently read as if what is critically nec- 
essary is to explain away what is presented to us rather than recognize it for 
what it is: i.e., as an undeniable presentation of the disparity in human life 
between means and ends; between what we can imagine and what we can 
do; between what we look for from ourselves and what we can (amid the 
multiform commitments of life) deliver. Teaching or criticism of Hamlet 
which confines itself to alleged special shortcomings in Hamlet himself, or 
to showing (as the more medievally disposed of modern Shakespeare critics 
do) that Hamlet is a kind of morality play teaching us the dangers of indi- 
vidual assertion — so that we are asked to believe that he gets in the end 
what he so richly deserves for refusing to be assimilated to the order of 
things —this kind of criticism is to deny the tragic content of the play. 
Tragedies are not to be explained away by the counsels of mere prudence; 
tragic heroes, and we may be thankful, transcend prudence by their very na- 
ture. It is not for us to show them how they could have avoided trouble, but 
to understand why they refused the ordinary evasions of deeper responsibil- 
ity which mindless compliance with convention provides. 

This leads us directly into my second intemperate allegation about most 
Hamlet criticism. I said that most people write about Hamlet at a sub- 
moral level. The conventional question to ask about Hamlet has been why 
he waits so long to murder the king — why he procrastinates the perform- 
ing of his manifest duty. Once again the question is not really posed. The 
timing of something is not an ethical question; it is a matter of tactics. I 
refuse to think that more than a dozen generations of the “wiser sort” have 
been stirred to the deepest moral reflection by impatient disapproval of the 
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reluctance of a man (presented as the best in his society) to murder his 
King and step-father. The real moral issue is surely not when to murder 
but whether to, and why. 

Shakespeare has exercised the greatest care in the presentation of his 
tragic action to guard us from this mistaken interpretation. The play is 
provided with parallel actions to guide us. Hamlet is morally superior to 
Laertes just exactly because Laceees’ reflexive adherence to the blood code 
of honorable revenge is not really viable for him. Laertes, as a preventive 
foil, is there to be compared. 

The moral issues are posed in the character relationships, in the imagery, 
and in the over-all structure of the play. 

As the play opens, Hamlet is placed in the world of the play so we can 
see that he alone is unable to accommodate to the moral outrage which all 
the rest of the characters are managing to accept. He refuses to forget his 
earlier loyalties and to forget that a better era once existed. In Troilus and 
Cressida Shakespeare more or less equates clear memory with character or 
high principle; different characters are judged in light of what they remem- 
ber or forget. Troilus and Cressida is clearly a product of the same con- 
tinuum of creative energy as Hamlet and it is the most explicitly posed of 
all Shakespeare’s inquiries into value theory. Thus it can serve here, as it 
could elsewhere, as an instructive gloss on some of the major cruxes of 
Hamlet. 

In Hamlet we see that Gertrude (like her forgetful “sister” Cressida) 
abdicates her humanity by reason of her failure to remember the love she 
once held for the elder Hamlet. It is Hamlet’s impassioned endeavor to 
rouse her memory and to save her from being mortally corrupted as the 
other characters are progressively corrupted through acquiescence to the 
new order of Claudius. This process of corruption (which is one of the 
most crucial aspects of the play’s movement) is drawn with greater or lesser 
abstraction: Polonius, through unperceptive senile vanity, corrupts the role 
of the honest counsellor; Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are moral chame- 
leons of the sort later violently indicted in Oswald of King Lear and all the 
insincere friends of Timon of Athens, and they appropriately suffer the 
unfeeling annihilation visited then and now on those moral nonentities 
who have foregone their right to be treated as people. Laertes, in one of the 
most architectonically perfect of all Shakespeare’s scenic sequences, is liter- 
ally corrupted by Claudius, who cunningly causes him dishonorably to 
poison the end of the foil which his simple honor dictates he must use. 
There are few places in literature where a central image (that of the King 
as a center of poisonous, infectious evil) is more expertly translated into 
action (the poisoning of Laertes’ foil); and these together express a basic 
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theme: that evil is only to be avoided by that mind which will not be put 
off by appearances, a mind (like Hamlet’s) which “knows not seems.” 

Hamlet remembers; and he refuses to accommodate to the evil of 
Claudius — whether it expresses itself in terms of his private life (i.e., in the 
murder and supercession of his father; the whoring of his mother; or the 
indirect victimization of Ophelia), or in terms of the public life which he, as 
Prince of Denmark, inevitably must account for as well. The play, we are 
reminded continually (though in modern production the relevant scenes 
usually are cut or mutilated), is a political play in the deepest, richest, Aris- 
totelean sense. Hamlet’s “will is not his own . . . He may not as unvalued 
persons do carve for himself, for on his choice depends the safety and health 
of the whole state.” (I, iii, 16-20.) Part of his agonized searching is made 
necessary because he is both Fortinbras, the merely public figure, and 
Laertes, the merely private son, as well as being himself — the one who is 
both aggrieved and incapable of forgetting —the one who must preserve 
the order of the state and the health of its members of whom he, as poten- 
tial head, is certainly one, and yet he must not “taint his mind.” 

The play is dramatic, too. Hamlet changes and grows; in a play punctu- 
ated with interrogations of reality he teaches himself to ask the right ques- 
tions. A great many modern readings of the play seem to me undernour- 
ished critically and morally because they disregard this and draw their 
illustrative material indiscriminately from different phases of the play’ s 
moral evolution. The play moves: Hamlet learns, and to learn (since he is 
the repository of the moral realities which are in danger of being forgotten) 
he continually needs to formulate the problems to be solved. I think a good 
deal of the play is often ignored as intractable to theorizing because the two- 
fold objective of his quest is not understood. Hamlet must not only ascer- 
tain the past guilt of Claudius — to find out whether he is, indeed, a mur- 
derer; he must determine his present guilt as well. For, since Hamlet enjoys 
exactly the same political relationship to the de facto monarch, Claudius, as 
Hotspur and his cohorts do to Henry IV, he must prove the present actual- 
ity of Claudius’ tyranny in order to consider his overthrow. Unless he does 
this he may, by resorting to duplicity and bestial violence, merely substitute 
himself as another center of infectious evil. If one remembers how pro- 
foundly central the questions of political disobedience and tyrannicide were 
to the whole intellectual economy of the sixteenth century, and if one 
further stops to reflect on the undissociated condition of moral philosophy, 
theological sanctions for action, and political theory, generally, one can see 
that Hamlet is forced by his honest determination to act responsibly to 
become a philosopher experiencing the most excruciatingly far-reaching of 
moral problems. He generates his own moral standards as he goes, and we 
are privileged to participate in this most exciting of all human endeavors — 
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the attempt to raise ourselves by intelligent choice from the tyrannical con- 
finements of hereditary prescription, from the personal hatred and repug- 
nance which invite the easy relief of murderous violence, from mere pas- 
sionate retaliation, up to some kind of understanding that does not preclude 
action. In the play Hamlet comes a long way morally from the instinctive 
shying away towards death which is his pained response to the first terrible 
injunctions of the ghost. He comes all the way to the forcing philosophical 
question which he asks before the final duel: “is it not to be damned/To let 
this canker of our nature come in further evil?” (V, ii, 68-70.) 

The play as I read it advances us (as the Oresteia advances us) from the 
moral level at which grievance is personally conceived and self-pity or 
bestial anger is the response to it, to the kind of comprehension which asks 
questions like this one of Hamlet’s. It is a genuinely inclusive question, the 
answering of which marshals all our intellectual resources and calls our 
own world-view before the tribunal of exacting scrutiny. And if the play is 
read imaginatively, we are forced to think along with Hamlet. We are 
made to share, imaginatively, in the generation of moral values out of the 
intensely felt matrix of active, dramatized life. It is for reasons like this that 
I have come to believe in Shakespeare as a reliable moral instructor, to be- 
lieve in our current need for the form of mental “action” his work provokes, 
and to urge a careful redesigning of necessary general education programs, 
for there is an immediate national need for this style of education. 

I began with Whitehead, and the reading of Hamlet in between makes 
it all the more desirable to come full circle and end with him. Hamlet is a 
play about living with power without mutilation of one’s morals, and even 
more pressingly it deals with the preservation of mind, of sanity under the 
pressures that power exerts. Whitehead, analogously, leaves us in no doubt 
that what we are teaching is style, the style which fashions and restrains 
power and which, he adds, “is the last acquirement of the educated mind 
and the most useful.” He concludes, “Style is the ultimate morality of 
mind.” [ take it he means by this that a mature morality — possessing 
power — requires a precision of directing emotion shaped in response to the 
syntax of events which can only be described as style. It is this tactful and 
courageous perception that we must seek to teach. 





River 


Margaret Hodge Nordfors 


Everything pulls away: river moss 

Slippery in my hands, grass that bends 

Up from the holding slope of ground, and I. 
Twig-feathered teals flock, back with dry 
Brushing wings where the water is a mirror, 
And the mirror holds them as the touch. 

I dip the passing water with my hands, 

Bent within the sensual stalks of grass, 

To make it clear. The reaching of the trees 
Moves me, and I reach for reasons, touch 

To feel them firm and hard as the branches are, 
And lean on the branches by the turning river. 


Piers thrust out beside me from the land, 


And want becomes the dip and drain of my hands. 


Seattle, Washington 





by IHAB H. HASSAN 


Love in the Modern American Novel: 


Expense of Spirit and Waste of Shame 


T APPEARS THAT the American novel has not only come of age, it has now 

discovered all the mysteries of love. The mischief of Eros, the voluptu- 

ousness of Venus, the serenity of Agape are all known to it, and they are 
rendered in our fiction with an urgency that betrays the energy of despair. 
The moral is not simply that Beauty conquers the Beast and Love conquers 
All; the modern refrains of love are far more cunning. They strum in our 
dreams, partake of our daily failures, and echo our shyest and most ambi- 
tious hopes. Indeed, the variations on love are endless, and we shall do well 
to limit our attention quickly to a single theme. 

The theme I have in mind is currently enjoying a good deal of notori- 
ety; it is the occasion of wit, bafflement, and dismay. The trouble, it seems, 
is that the altruistic and passional, the spiritual and fleshly, references of love 
tend to be isolated in recent American fiction. “When sex is separated from 
love and honor,” Dr. Robert Eliot Fitch declares at a critical juncture of his 
recent book, The Decline and Fall of Sex, “it sinks into the slime.” This, to 
put it roundly, accounts for “the dehumanization of sex” in the contempo- 
rary novel. Now Dr. Fitch, like Gibbon, has the interests of our civilization 
at heart; he is entirely on the side of reason and virtue. Indeed, his concern 
for our spiritual and sexual hygiene should guarantee his approval of Mr. 
Edmund Fuller when the latter says, in Man in Modern Fiction, “whether 
in or out of the brothel, many of our writers, possibly in response to an in- 
ner fear of their own private inability to arouse, depict for us zombie 
women of the most arid and voracious lubricity.” The zombie, one assumes, 
carries “the dehumanization of sex” a step beneath the slime and into the 
grave. 

When passion and compassion are displaced by necrophilia, the matter, 
we must admit, is truly grave. But gravity may require us to look once 
again at the changing relations between love and sex in the American novel, 
to understand their clashes, disharmonies, and rare moments of unison in 
their context of values, and to view not only the dehumanization of sex but 
also the desexualization of love as elements of a long-standing, native dia- 
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lectic. Gravity may further require us to entertain the highest objects of 
praise as well as of derision in our literature, and grace may demand that 
we bestow on our history the dignity of its particular failures. As Ortega Y 
Gasset once put it, “since love is the most delicate and total act of a soul, it 
will reflect the state and nature of the soul.” Our cautious hope is that the 
fractured image of love in fiction may reflect, however darkly, something 
of the state and nature of the American soul. 

One is not entirely surprised, of course, to find that love and sex, tender- 
ness and passion, confluence and appetite, so many their disguises, tend to 
split apart. In his witty book, 4 Psychologist Looks at Love, Theodor Reik 
has argued persuasively that love and lust are of a different origin and that 
they propose to themselves quite different ends. “The most convincing cases 
only prove that sex and love are frequently united and directed to the same 
object,” Reik says, “. . . but coincidence is not evidence of identity. . . . Sex 
is originally objectless. Love certainly is not. It is a very definite, emotional 
relationship between a Me and a You.” The psychological insight of Reik 
is corroborated by the historical argument of Denis de Rougemont in his 
famous work, Love in the Western World, where the conflicts between the 
Christian idea of marriage and the medieval concept of Courtly Love are 
recorded in detail. But history and psychology must refer us more closely 
to the conditions of literature in America if our inquiry is to preserve its 
bearings. Love and sex, tenderness and desire, signify relation or isolation, 
and it is from the dramatic relations of men and women in stress or free- 
dom that the novel derives its form. Why is it, then, that the American 
novel refuses so often to portray stable and adult relations between the 
sexes? For is it not true, as Leslie Fiedler has noted, that the line of Cooper, 
Melville, Twain, and Faulkner shows a greater concern with the relations 
between man and man or man and ideal than it does with the complex en- 
counter between man and woman? Why is it, again, that a land so bounti- 
ful and free should realize anything less than its complete vision of love? 
The question may be asked compulsively though the future hold back the 
answer. 

Perhaps the contradictions of the American experience are greater than’ 
we commonly allow. Consider the American woman. Her position was 
attended from the start by ambiguities which her European sister seldom 
knew. More than a century ago, de Tocqueville noted with his usual tact 
the energy and independence of the American girl, and with his usual irony 
he commented on the fact that “In America the independence of woman is 
irrevocably lost in the bonds of matrimony. If an unmarried woman is less 
constrained there than elsewhere, a wife is subjected to stricter obligations.” 
As he saw it, Americans seemed a “puritanical people and a commercial na- 
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tion; their religious opinions as well as their trading habits consequently 
lead them to require much abnegation on the part of woman and a constant 
sacrifice of her pleasures to her duties, which is seldom demanded of her in 
Europe.” If the American marriage was seldom a marriage de convenance 
in the European manner, the education of the American girl, Tocqueville 
claimed, tended “to invigorate the judgment at the expense of the imagina- 
tion and to make cold and virtuous women instead of affectionate wives and 
agreeable companions to man.” The bias of Tocqueville is familiar; but it 
serves to remind us of the peculiarly unresolved mixture of realism and 
idealism, experience and innocence, in the erotic life of Americans; and it 
reminds us also of those discrepancies between our spiritual and material 
commitments which Puritanism, Transcendentalism, and Naturalism all 
failed to reconcile. We now realize that these same discrepancies have given 
the American novel its singular character and force. “The American novel,” 
as Richard Chase says, “tends to rest in contradictions and among extreme 
ranges of experience. When it attempts to resolve contradictions, it does so 
in oblique, morally equivocal ways.” 

It is, I suppose, no longer a secret that Americans have always suffered 
from an excess of idealism and a superabundance of materials things, and 
that their love life has tended to reflect the polarity of their interests. Domi- 
nated as the nineteenth century was, at various moments, by the Puritan 
feeling of sexual guilt, the frontier ideal of pastoral innocence, and the mid- 
dle class ethos of sentimental love, it is hardly surprising that tenderness and 
desire were seldom contained in a single vision. Though God was still in his 
heaven, all was not right with lovers. The predicament is evident in the 
guilty sexuality of Hester Prynne, the idyllic friendships of Huck or Ishmael, 
and the arch innocence of Daisy Miller. But it is with James, as critics like 
to think, that the modern novel begins in America, and it is also with him 
that the rift between love and sex makes itself known. 

Of course, one expects James to speak of passion no more than one ex- 
pects his characters to appear in public unbuttoned. It is not so much that 
sex is absent from his world as it is that he has no means of conveying its 
reality in terms other than the spirit controls. “Oh, the thing infinitely re- 
fined and carried far into the field of intellectuality, as skillful haters find 
out how to do,” Sherwood Anderson has cried in exasperation of the 
Jamesian character. Yet hate is but another word for self-immolation. The 
stately cortege of Jamesian heroines from Daisy Miller, through Catherine 
Sloper and Isabel Archer, to Millie Theale persuades us that these splendid 
creatures can reckon with love only in renunciation, sacrifice being their 
fullest mode of experience and the aesthetic from which their fictional lives 
take shape. 
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We need move but a few years into the twentieth century to discover the 
opposite extreme. The munificent morality which, scorning the instant of 
physical fulfillment, could transfigure defeat into ideal victory no longer 
obtains in the Naturalist novel. The “new ethic” is prefigured in Stephen 
Crane’s Maggie, a Girl of the Streets. Maggie is still an innocent, but inno- 
cence is no longer a guarantee against social injustice or cosmic indifference. 
From the start, Maggie is only a sexual object to Pete as to everyone else, 
and she is as much a victim of her romantic idealism — witness the irony of 
her sentimental dreams in the music hall and theatre scenes —as she is of 
the “fatal necessities” which control her environment. Yet her “fall,” her 
“shame,” is judged by a stupid and derelict brother — “Deh moon looks like 
hell, don’t it?” —and a haggard, dissipated mother in moral terms which 
seem utterly incommensurate, Crane would have us believe, with the reali- 
ties of the situation. 

The discrepancies between traditional morality and the experience of 
man in our century have been often exaggerated at times of stress, outrage, 
or rebellion, but they have also given the American novel its courage, its 
indefeasible right to face disorder, and its determination to impose on chaos 
all the order it can honestly acquire. It is this courage that compels our 
attention in the works of Faulkner and Hemingway, and of Theodore Drei- 
ser before them. For Dreiser, too, had brooded on the distempers of love, 
and on the contradictions which ensnare men and women, caught as they 
are between instincts they must obey and a civilization they must honor. He 
had gone so far, at one point, as to question our most cherished assump- 
tions: “The world, as I see it now, has trussed itself up too helplessly with 
too many strings of convention, religion, dogma. . . . It is everybody’s busi- 
ness to get married and accept all the dictates of conventional society. . . . I 
am inclined to suspect that the monogamous standard to which the world 
has been tethered much too harshly for a thousand years or more now is 
entirely wrong.” Dreiser, of course, was never as good a thinker as he was 
a novelist, and it is in his greatest work, 4n American Tragedy, that his 
thinking rises to those happy discriminations which art allows. The tragedy 
of Clyde Griffith was, and perhaps still is, a tragedy peculiarly American. 
The force of sexuality, that “chemic witchery” as Dreiser called it, runs 
head-on into Clyde’s version of the American dream, a dream of success 
which the manners and economies of America no longer sanctioned. That 
Clyde is weak— “perhaps too pliable and sensual and impractical and 
dreamy a mind” (italics mine) — is a fitting qualification of his representa- 
tive fate, or his “American Tragedy,” which is also our collective guilt; that 
he can find no middle ground between foolish love and hasty passion is 
understandable in view not only of his weakness but also of the conditions 
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society has forced upon him. His weakness is absolution neither to him nor 
to ourselves, and his failure, which is undeniably Ais alone, is framed by a 
background of piety and a foreground of ambition in which we partake. 


II 


It would appear that the wages of adultery, conceived at one time as the 
wages of sin, were next reconceived as the result of an infraction for which 
both the individual and his society were held responsible in complicit guilt. 
It remained for a later generation to view the tensions between love and lust 
as elements of a psychoanalytic dramaturgy. We probably need only invoke 
the insight of Freud without exhuming his clinical histories to understand 
that the repressive image of the pure American Girl often demanded a sus- 
pension of male sexuality, or demanded, as recent fiction seems to indicate, 
a degradation of the objects of sensuality so that these may be removed from 
the inhibiting figure of a Mother-Virgin. Between the extremes of idealiza- 
tion and debasement, the best writers of the twenties struck hesitantly a 
middle course, pitting their sharp sensibility against an inheritance of guilt, 
sentiment, and determinism. If sex figures so largely in their work, it is not 
only that they thought of it as a gesture of liberty and defiance made lurid 
by the Bodenheims of the day; it is also that they discovered in it a genuine 
means of relation so long thwarted. The sexual act was communion and 
communication. Dispensing with cant, it seemed to affirm that minimal 
dignity of man which writers could truthfully claim for themselves. For a 
moment, at least, the American novel seemed to have taken hold of the 
sexual reference of love; it confronted men and women in the fullness of 
their mutual demands and it recognized the tragic opposition of the world 
to individual self-realjzation. 

One thinks of Anderson and Hemingway, and thinks of Gertrude Stein 
who is reputed to have taught them both. Stein had written in “Melanctha,” 
1909, as perfect a love story as America had seen, though few Americans 
were in the mood then to follow the painful poetry, the endless beginnings, 
the slow knotting and unknotting of love in that work. With her “break- 
neck courage,” always wandering, “always seeking but never more than very 
dimly seeing wisdom,” Melanctha showed how love may be experienced 
with the ruthless honesty of the blood. Yet her tortured dialogue with the 
more constant and idealistic Jeff Campbell, a dialogue which gives the 
novelette its marvelous hourglass structure, showed also that thought and 
experience, love and instinct, meet only where one curve of the hourglass 
crosses another to release a grain of sand in the folds of eternity. The book 
acknowledges all the intricacies of love before and after the zenith of fulfill- 
ment; the dialogue of Jeff and Melanctha remains the eternal dialogue of 
earned knowledge and headlong experience, of fixity and change. 
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In much the same way, the lives of Winesburg, Ohio flow past one 
another in a grotesque mummery of love and solitude. After his sexual ex- 
perience with Louise Trunnion, George Willard can only congratulate him- 
self that “nobody knows.” Alice Hindman does not blame “Ned Currie for 
what had happened in the moonlight in the field,” but when she is deserted 
and alone, she runs naked in the rain through the streets. The Reverend 
Curtis Hartman, tormented by the naked figure of Kate Swift behind a 
window, realizes first that his wife “has always been ashamed of passion 
and has cheated me,” and realizes at last, hysterically, that “God has ap- 
peared to me in the person of Kate Swift, the school teacher, kneeling naked 
on a bed.” And so it goes, the monstrous parade of spirit and desire, re- 
fracted in a hundred lives, broken shards tucked away quietly on some mid- 
western plain. When spirit and desire meet, as they attempt to do in Dark 
Laughter, the “psychic impotence” of which Fred Grey is the example must 
be first conquered. “Help me, woman!” Fred laments when his wife deserts 
him for Bruce. “We men are what we are, what we must be. White, pure 
women, walking off a cathedral roof into the sky. Help us to believe in 
that. We latter-day men... cannot accept Venus. Leave us the Virgin.” 

It is precisely this psychic impotence that the rigid figure of the Hem- 
ingway hero conquers no matter what else he may be conquered by. The 
conquest is rather too simple in Harry Morgan’s brutish assessment of his 
manhood, and it is admittedly partial in Jake Barnes’ dismal relation to Lady 
Brett. The unqualified virility of the one and the physical incapacity of the 
other prevent the two novels in which these characters occur from revealing 
to us the rich articulations of men and women in love. But the conjunction 
of flesh and spirit is articulated with resonances rich enough in A Farewell 
to Arms. Catherine Barkley and Frederic Henry strike as clear and true a 
note of love (or is it death?) as any legend since Tristan and Iseult. The 
two people are indeed one, as Catherine is never too tired to say. Yet even 
here love must surrender to organic death and do battle with social hostility. 
“You always feel trapped biologically,” Henry says when Catherine asks 
him how he feels about their prospective child. And when Catherine is 
dying in childbirth, Henry has an opportunity to confirm his premonition: 
“Poor, poor dear Cat. And this was the price you paid for sleeping together. 
This was the end of the trap. This was what people got for loving each 
other.” 

The shadow of death, self-willed or world induced, seems to hang over 
the best love stories up to Scott Fitzgerald’s Tender Is the Night. Dick and 
Nicole Diver can still find a way to express the full harmonies of love, but 
the novel, taking its cue from Keats’ nightingale, celebrates darkly the forces 
of dissolution. Tenderness and passion are not united for long, nor are they 
perceived in the earlier novels of Fitzgerald in a frame of reality which 
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makes their union possible. For the Dream seems always to intrude, inter- 
posing “what foul dust” trails in the wake of every Dream. Amory Blaine, 
in This Side of Paradise, pursues an improbable silvery image of peerless 
Rosalind, and Jay Gatz, in The Great Gatsby, remembering his golden girl 
and “her voice full of money,” sits in his great empty mansion staring at 
the impossible green light across the bay. It is interesting that “the colossal 
vitality” of Gatsby’s illusion, that his “extraordinary gift of hope” which has 
come to represent for us the hopes and illusions of the American Dream, 
should center on the idea of love. But Gatsby’s love, though “fed on the 
incomparable milk of wonder,” comes to nothing, and his predicament re- 
veals how far American innocence may go towards denying the very dream 
of love it constantly envisages. 

The ironic idealism of Fitzgerald — it zs both irony and idealism — was 
not shared by most writers of the thirties. Innocence gone sour appears in 
the guise of violence. Bitterness, satiety, a depletion of instinctual energies 
were becoming increasingly manifest in that angry decade; and the rewards 
of sexual emancipation which marked, in the twenties, a genuine liberation 
of the whole being, seemed irrelevant to the experience of a society shaken 
to its moral foundation by the “great crash.” The new spirit of violence 
restates and accentuates the division between flesh and spirit, and seems 
equally evident in the anthropocentric works of Faulkner or the socially 
oriented works of Farrell, O'Hara, Dos Passos, and West. 

Faulkner’s Sanctuary may be considered a landmark in so far as Pop- 
eye’s notorious rape of Temple Drake can be said to have released the de- 
structive element of sex in all its idiocy and impotent fury. The book shows 
sex to be a vehicle of hate, not love, an expression of vengeance, not com- 
munion. Light in August goes even farther. The terror of miscegenation, 
emblem of life conceived in arrogance or bigotry, reaches from the past to 
possess Joe Christmas, “an abstraction seeking to become a human being,” as 
Kazin put it, an abstraction finally fleshed in the agony of repudiation. For 
Joe Christmas, the sexual act (which engendered his non-being in a world 
determined to recognize him only after murder and castration) is the last 
resort of pride turned against itself and innocence converted to outrage: “It 
was not the hard work which he hated, nor the punishment and injustice. 
... He expected no less. . . . It was the woman: that soft kindness which he 
believed himself doomed forever victim of and which he hated worse than 
he did the hard and ruthless injustice of men.” As he makes “inhuman” 
love to Joanna Burden, to her cries of “Negro! Negro!” we come to know 
what intricacies of pain and remorse, of anger and atonement and denial, 
have intruded upon Faulkner’s vision of love, and we finally realize what 
unbearable tensions have riven the American heart, preventing it from 
achieving the wholeness critics so glibly require. 
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“Memory believes before knowing remembers” is the haunting refrain 
of Light in August. The refrain sings the mysterious presence of the past 
and it implies that as guilt is forever incarnated in history so must love be 
nailed to the cross of time. The vision of Faulkner’s younger contemporaries 
was seldom so elemental; love, as they saw it, was more often mutilated by 
the churning cogwheels of a particular “system.” In Farrell’s Studs Lonigan 
trilogy, O’Hara’s Appointment in Samara or Butterfield 8, Dos Passos’ 
U.S.A., and West’s The Day of the Locusts or Miss Lonelyhearts sexual 
activity, brutalized and random, confessed to the radical failure of human 
relations in a society which offered no meaningful connectives between 
private and public actions. The “asphalt jungles” of Chicago or New York 
or Los Angeles, the tenement, the speakeasy, the factory, the movie studio, 
and the newspaper city room became the scene on which the violent or 
futile encounters between men and women were reduced to inhuman scale 
by the brooding presence of social forces. Young Lonigan and his fellow 
toughs would as soon, and in the same spirit, shag a Negro or Jew as rape 
a girl, though Lonigan may reserve for his romantic consideration the image 
of Lucy Scanlan. The passionate marriage of Carolyn and Julian English is 
ravaged in three days by the assaults of money and country club manners 
on their private ethic; and the mangled body of Gloria Wandrous, chewed 
up by the wheel of a river steamer, is all that remains to Liggett of a sordid 
affair turned into painful love. Margo Dowling may be “America’s sweet- 
heart,” but her glittering success comes into sharper focus when she cries to 
a drunken movie star about to ravish her: “Oh, hell, I don’t give a damn.” 
And the bitter spiritual fakeries of Miss Lonelyhearts, locked at the end in 
an embrace of death and Christian love with the cripple whom he had just 
cuckolded, parallel, in a sense, the profligacies of Fay Greener and her gro- 
tesque friends consumed in a holocaust of cheap illusions. 


III 


The predicaments of all these figures, so varied and so uniformly 
doomed, convey no simple idea of man’s victimization to society, for the nov- 
elists of the thirties, at their best, understood how men often create the con- 
ditions to which they are finally made to surrender. The predicaments, how- 
ever, do suggest that the sacramental views of fertility which Whitman and 
Eliot had held were now inverted: the appropriate symbol of spiritual death 
was no longer impotence but aimless copulation. Though the Fisher King 
had contracted satyriasis, the wasteland of modern society was not a bit less 
arid. Whether the abuses of sexuality denoted, as in the case of Faulkner’s 
characters, the withdrawal of spirit in repudiation, or, as in the case of 
West’s and Farrell’s creations, the exhaustion of spirit in boredom, it is cer- 
tain that love and sex remained far apart. Yet the malady, like all forms of 
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excess, contained its own judgment. The novelists knew that violence, in 
the end, confesses to its own impotence, and that the rancor of sex betrays 
its own despair. 

A capsule history of the modern American novel up to 1940 might dis- 
tinguish three phases in the development of sexual relations: one of inhibi- 
tion, another of precarious fulfillment in love, and a final stage of violent 
and destructive expression of sexuality. The scene after the second world 
war witnesses the concurrent elaboration of all three stages of that history. 
It is, therefore, quite unfortunate that the trend of violence carried over 
from the thirties should loom so large in our view of recent fiction, and 
should condition our reactions to it so exclusively. 

The trend is clear in the novels of Paul Bowles, The Sheltering Sky or 
Let It Come Down, where the defeat of love acquires a crude existential 
reference. Transplanted —or rather, trans-deracinated — from America to 
North Africa, Bowles’ heroes attempt to discover their identity in virulent 
encounters which deny every value inculcated in them by Western civiliza- 
tion. They are pilgrims to a land with a blank and pitiless sky, without 
name or geography, a land which robs them of life before vouchsafing them 
knowledge. And unlike the heroes of Anderson or Hemingway, they are 
no longer in contact with their instincts: sex brings no redemption to them, 
and love is not their object. Nor is love really the object of the characters of 
Norman Mailer and James Jones, for whom sex often brings its particular 
kind of deliverance, wrapped and sold at any drugstore. Whatever merits 
The Naked and the Dead and From Here to Eternity may claim, these do 
not derive from their lasting insights into the nature of love. In both novels, 
the relations between men and women are seen through a haze of misogyny 
which lingers on from the last war, and which has affected as distinguished 
a book as John Horne Burns’ The Gallery. Furthermore, the idea of love 
they proffer — and this, if anything, is more obvious in the later novels of 
Mailer and Jones— comes too close to the twin myths of the Noble Bum 
and Noble Whore for comfort. 

Yet if one must deplore the failings of these authors, one must deprecate 
even more the sexual pieties— who can forget Marjorie Morningstar, so 
nubile and so true? — to which they have set themselves in opposition. The 
figures of Kinsey may “prove” nothing, as it is quite fashionable to say, but 
the public reaction to them suggests at least some discrepancy between the 
image they present of our sexual life and the image we like to preserve. The 
vituperations against “Momism” may have also gone out of date, and the 
authority of Freud may be questioned when he says that “whoever is to be 
really free and happy in love must have overcome his deference for women 
and come to terms with the idea of incest with mother or sister.” Still, even 
the editors of Look find it safe to insinuate, in The Decline of the American 
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Male, an idea which European visitors, from Tocqueville to Beauvoir 
and Reincourt, have long considered to be a fact of our social life. Thus 
most recently from Angry John Osborne: “In Baby Doll, Williams has hit 
off the American Girl-Woman of the last hundred years — spoilt, ignorant, 
callous, resentful. . .. Make no mistake about it — this Baby Doll kid is a 
killer. She would eat a couple of guys and spit them out before breakfast. 
When Archie Lee says, “You'll get your birthday present all right,’ every 
male from Houston to Boston must want to throw his hat in the air and 
cheer.” 

But the decline of the American male, as skeptics will maintain, is less 
fact than myth; it is a subject fit only for foreign vituperations or Thurber 
cartoons. The alleged “femininization” of American life may not be as easy 
to judge or verify as another trend equally relevant to our theme. It must be 
painfully obvious that the custodians of our public conscience, song and 
screen writers, ad men and politicians, continue to promulgate the myth of 
Romantic Love against the evidence of a growing emphasis on prudence 
and pragmatism in sexual ethics. The harmful effects of Romantic Love 
have been fully discussed, and perhaps exaggerated, by de Rougemont. In 
America, where love at first sight is still a viable mystique, and telephone 
operators on strike consider the call from an impatient groom to the Justice 
of the Peace an emergency, the myth seems particularly fatuous. Yet few 
protests are heard that love so inanely conceived can as surely undermine 
adult relations as the most flagrant sensuality. The integrity of the senses 
maintained by Anderson or Hemingway can develop in the hands of some 
inept writers into silly or prurient sensationalism. But sentimentality, as D. 
H. Lawrence knew, can also be “a sure sign of pornography,” and prim illu- 
sions a sordid form of mendacity. The crudities of sex presented by our 
novelists do not always exhaust their intentions. Indeed, it is in an effort to 
see human relations in an adult perspective that a writer like Mary Mc- 
Carthy dwells, in The Company She Keeps or A Charmed Life, on the 
ironic contrasts between romantic disenchantment and sexual promiscuity; 
for the latter in criticizing the former acknowledges the absence of a vital 
context common to both. 

IV 


We do not need to review all the weakness to which human flesh is 
heir; we do not need to defend and exculpate our writers at the turn of 
every decade. I have tried to suggest that the failure of human communica- 
tion in modern life has led American novelists to render their vision of dis- 
unity either by according to sex a reference it cannot bear alone or by put- 
ting it in such false prominence as to heighten its inadequacies. In the last 
ten years, however, there has been a counter tendency to seek love without 
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reference to sex. The tendency to abnegate the sexual will or to pervert it 
is most clearly defined in the works of Salinger, Capote, and Carson Mc- 
Cullers. 

In the fiction of J. D. Salinger the most important relations are between 
brother and sister — The Catcher in the Rye, “Zooey,” — or between adults 
and children — “A Perfect Day for Banana Fish,” “For Esme — With Love 
and Squalor.” Sex is not suppressed; it is simply shown to be beside the 
point, the very important point of mutual responsiveness. Thus is Holden 
Caulfield furious with the insensitive Stradlater who seduces a girl without 
giving any consideration to the fact that she is the type of person to keep 
all her kings, at checkers, in the back row. When a prostitute is brought up 
to Caulfield’s hotel room, he is incapable of sleeping with her — he would 
much rather spend his time talking. And one of his memorable, quixotic 
gestures is to rub out obscenities from the walls of a public school. Similarly, 
the boy and girl in “Just Before the War with the Eskimos” are brought to- 
gether by the kind of simple understanding which a chicken sandwich and 
a finger wound might be expected to induce. It would seem as if Salinger 
envisaged a hierarchy in the modes of human intercourse, at the bottom of 
which are speech and sex, and at the top wordlessness and gesture. Passion 
does not figure as a means of communion. 

The delicate, petrified, and monstrous world of Truman Capote is as 
hospitable to the bustle of human passions as is a derelict mansion, re- 
claimed by swamps, and haunted only by the whippoorwill and water moc- 
casin. It is a world, nevertheless, deeply concerned with love and with 
human relations distilled to their magical essence. “The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked,” is the Biblical epigraph of Other 
Voices, Other Rooms, a novel about a boy, Joel, who must give up his nor- 
mal adolescent friendship with Idabel to be initiated to the narcissistic and 
homosexual love of Randolph. Nor do any viable sexual relations obtain in 
the ensorcelled world of The Grass Harp, in which a boy finds himself 
caught with two spinsters and an old judge up a Chinaberry tree. It is as if 
in his quest for love, for meaning, for identity, the hero, a modern Galahad, 
had to renounce all the traditional means of knowledge and relation, of 
which sex is vital, because all means had been tainted by crudeness and 
insincerity. 

But the most poignant renunciation of normal sexuality is to be found, 
no doubt, in the fiction of Carson McCullers. In one of her best stories, a 
man teaches himself to love a tree, a rock, a cloud, before graduating to the 
love of man or woman. In The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, the various char- 
acters are drawn to a deaf-mute, Singer, but only as sinners are drawn to 
their confessor; and Singer himself can only love another deaf-mute who is 
also a cretin. Frankie Addams, in The Member of the Wedding, falls in 
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love with her brother’s wedding, and her most fully articulated relation is 
with the Negro cook, Berenice. And Miss Amelia, the virginal Amazon of 
The Ballad of the Sad Cafe, loves a hunchback, without any “conjunction of 
the flesh,” who in turn loves a criminal, Marvin Macy, who was once the 
husband of Miss Amelia — needless to say, their marriage was never con- 
summated. Indeed, the doctrine of love enunciated so clearly by Mrs. Mc- 
Cullers in her last book requires that “the value and quality of any love” be 
“determined solely by the lover.” Reciprocity is therefore superfluous, and 
“conjunction” irrelevant. Love is spiritualized, is an act absolute and self- 
sufficient — it is God saying “Let there be love” —and it feeds upon those 
very impediments which might have thwarted a more earthy passion. 

What these writers attest to, in their various ways, is that all habitual 
modes of relatedness and connection have been vitiated (hence the homo- 
erotic concern), that sex has been too often used as an instrument of power 
or a means of blind gratification, that both word and flesh have been cor- 
rupted by our continual denial of that infrangible part of man which is 
exclusively his own. And so Salinger must turn to communion in Zen or 
Christian mysticism, and Capote and McCullers to the refining power of a 
narcissistic or gothic ideal. The reaction against sexual repression leads to 
the brutalization of sex, and the reaction against the last tends to rarefy 
sensuality, and to sublimate Eros into the waiting arms of Death. Sensual 
and spiritual ardor continue to remain far apart. 

The dehumanization of sex and desexualization of love, like the cult of 
adolescence, the idolatry of the freak, and the currency of the anti-hero in 
contemporary fiction, find their complex origins in our culture. It is a cul- 
ture which has known both guilt and innocence, Puritanism and Transcend- 
entalism, Man Depraved and the Child in the Man; it has seen the frontier 
give way before the megapolis, and the Eagle of the Republic transform 
himself into a proud, imperial bird. It has become, more recently, increas- 
ingly depersonalized, hospitable to leisure and yet intolerant of the instinc- 
tual life, receptive to the efforts of women but elusive in its definition of 
womanhood. It is subject to the pressures of conformity and therefore open 
to the impulse of disafhiliation. It has allowed our mass media to promote a 
bewildering dislocation in the semantics of language, gesture, and dream. 
It has witnessed the shrinking of the ego, the shrinking of our mental space, 
and has chosen for our super-ego not the personal influence of some dimly- 
remembered father but that of a bland TV commentator. It knows, in its 
best moments, all that spirit can hope to know, and it consents at every turn 
to brutish and unholy gods. With so many disjunctions between the ex- 
pense of our spirit and waste of our shame, between the small inner world 
of man and the great unyielding world about him, it is no wonder that the 
means of uniting both in love have been sorely tried. Love, after all, may 
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be, as Ortega perceived, a difficult form of creation; it may not be, as we 
often think, “a universal sentiment, within the reach of almost everyone’s 
experience, occurring at every minute everywhere, regardless of the society, 
race, nationality or period in which we live.” 

Perhaps the greatest service literature may render in our time is to appre- 
hend the contradictions of our experience and the divisions of our affections 
in an order of things which commands our widest attention and enlists our 
deepest aspirations. The challenge of love to such an order is great, the 
dramatic burden it places upon it heavy. It may be possible to conclude as 
Wilder did in that moving and profound work, The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, “There is a land of the living and a land of the dead and the bridge is 
love, the only survival, the only meaning.” But in the end, the novelist, like 
Antaeus, must keep his feet firmly on the earth, slime, rock, or clay, before 
he can wrestle with the eternal antinomies life continually brings his way. 
And if the history of literature teaches us anything, it teaches us that our 
despair is nothing final. Tenderness and passion, all that defines what I 
have called the full encounter between man and woman, are not altogether 
absent from recent fiction. To cite the examples of Wright Morris, James 
Gould Cozzens, Saul Bellow, Robie Macauley, William Styron, and James 
Agee is but to name a few random novelists who still keep the meaning of 
that central encounter within the field of their vision. 





The Boy of Salamanders 


Ralph Robin 


I hear the tipping expert cough 

Who leaves the overleathered bar. 

The boy of salamanders dies. 

His magic lantern spatters type, 

Too small, too faint, too much, too far, 


And a bearded expert lights his pipe. 


The reading lamp no longer works. 
He kneels; the plug’s been carried off. 
The pointer’s gone; he’s past surprise 
At any happening since the war. 


He damns administrative clerks. 


They damn him back with strippy glaze 
And Flemish bond in frames of steel; 
With banks of vacuum tubes; a haze 


Of boys and girls behind the seal. 


Washington, D.C. 





by MADELEINE PELNER COSMAN 


Mannered Passion: 
W. B. Yeats and the Ossianic Myths 


HAT WiLLiAM But er Yeats truly thought about James Mac- 

pherson is difficult to establish. Only one tangential reference 

to Macpherson exists in Yeats’ Letters.'’ As one who could read 
the original Gaelic manuscripts, who was fiercely enthralled by his Celtic 
heritage, and who proselytized the world to that tradition’s excellence, 
Yeats might have scorned him. He certainly recognized the odd inconsis- 
tencies and confusions in Macpherson’s Poem of Ossian. He was probably 
irritated by the apparent caprice with which Macpherson drew myths from 
the various ancient Sagas and arbitrarily ordered them. He was probably 
exasperated by the imposition of Classical and Biblical i images and construc- 
tions on a literature which was informed with its own expressive power. 

But he had reason to be grateful to him as well. Macpherson’s indirect 
influence shone through the material which was a perpetual source of 
imagery in Yeats’ canon of writing. One of Yeats’ first poems, “The Wan- 
derings of Oisin,” is an expression of that material which variously echoes 
throughout the phases of his creations until its lines and philosophy are 
declaimed again in his final works. 

Macpherson stimulated immediate imitation. Numerous writers, par- 
ticularly Scotch, began to draw upon his interpretation of Ossianic myth 
and gave continuity to Macpherson’s impression of the Gaelic tradition — 
which was in some respects spurious. The mistakes of Macpherson were 
therefore perpetuated to the degree that his art shaped the nature of histori- 
cal truth. If Macpherson confused the combatants in the Battle of Inis- 
Thona with men of the Red Branch Saga, they were ever to be so equated. 
When Yeats used these same myths he had to choose either to follow or 
diverge from custom. 

In Ireland the violence of the Ossianic Controversy led to the formation 
of the venerable Ossianic Society. This group collected and translated 
ancient manuscripts and promoted scholarly projects to establish the authen- 
ticity of the Gaelic bard’s poems and their peculiarly Irish genius. Yeats 
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* Yeats records the compliment given him by an elderly gentleman who believed Yeats’ ‘““The Wan- 
derings of Oisin” gives a better idea of the mingled nobility and savagery than does Macpherson’s Ossian; 
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often availed himself of their conclusions. For example, in the quarrels 
between the Saint and the blind man in “The Wanderings of Oisin” he used 
suggestions from various ballad Dialogues of Oisin and Patrick published by 
the Society.” 

But the most important influence of Macpherson was that he primed the 
world for Yeats’ set of symbols. Macpherson’s Ossian was devoured by the 
Romantics. Blake found appeal in its graceful mysticism. Burns and 
Wordsworth were attracted by its wildly imaginative conception of Nature. 
Throughout the Romantic period the spirit of the Gaelic tradition presented 
its individual way of viewing the world. When Yeats began to write he did 
not need to fear the poverty of his audience’s receptivity. When Yeats 
wrote, much of Ossianic myth could be presented as symbol and not as 
story. He could expect his reader to conjure the precise meaning from the 
illusion created because of a previous knowledge. The symbol’s associations 
would have only that touch of titillating equivocation which gives poetry 
its power. Yeats could expect the delight of recognition of the familiar after 
it has been artistically perfected. It was possible, then, for him to draw 
symbols from his Gaelic tradition with equal ease as from the Christian. 
His fresh concept of the cosmos served to revitalize old images. 

Eclecticism is one phenomenon of Yeats’ poetic power. There is an 
extraordinary range to his inferences from the Greek Idealists, Hebrew 
Caballists, Rosicrucians, Theosophists, and his own Roman Catholics. Atti- 
tudes from all of these were adapted to the design of his emotional imagery. 
The common attribute here is mysticism. Ossianic mythology has this char- 
acter and was more consistently used by Yeats than any other one tradition. 
This Irish lore was significant for Yeats for two reasons. It was his own 
national heritage and it embodied many of his personal philosophic ideals. 

Tradition was always important to Yeats. Perhaps this is the usual reac- 
tion of the sensitive intellectual in a suppressed country. Perhaps the posses- 
sion of a national tradition encourages personal dignity. Or it may be that 
the identification with something nobler in the past than what the present 
seems to offer gives the necessary stability to pioneering endeavor. Yeats 
recognized that something in his country’s history had been lost. He felt 
impelled to reclaim it and renew it. His earliest work was concerned with 
the collection of Irish story. He edited the Ballads and Poems of Young 
Ireland, an anthology, in 1888, and Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peas- 
antry. 

By 1889 he had published The Wanderings of Oisin and Other Poems 
and could feel that he was rightfully considering himself a poet. And in the 
same year he began work on the “Countess Kathleen,” which was his first 
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assault on Irish literary complacency, and resulted in goading Ireland into 
creating a literature of drama and a theatre of its own. 

He hoped not to work alone. He influenced other young writers and 
yearned for and confidently predicted “a school of Irish poetry — founded 
on Irish myth and history —a neoromantic movement.” * His dream was 
supremely realized. The myths of Ossian were among the ancient stories 
of the Irish Gods and the Warriors of Finn, the Fianna, with which Kath- 
erine Tynan, Richard Ellis, John O’Leary, John Todhunter, and the mem- 
bers of the Rhymers’ Club (which Yeats founded in 1891) graced their 
work. But the consummate expressions of this tradition were created by 
Yeats himself. 

The nobility of Ossian’s men particularly attracted Yeats. They were 
heroic beings successfully existing in untamed Nature. They possessed the 
excited, “passionate, fantastical imagination” and the “ear and eye that ex- 
pected the impossible.” * They delighted in war as an exercise of the prow- 
ess of body and self. They were sensitively sensual men. They corroborated 
Yeats’ proposition that sensuality denied meant spiritual death. 

Intensity is the dominant character of Ossianic myth. Yeats’ respect for 
the passionate and the intense is manifest in the emotional vigor of his 
poems and in statements in the Autobiographies. Virginia Moore traces this 
to the childhood influence of his father. 


Every morning they traveled by train to Dublin, to breakfast together in a studio 
on York Street, while John Yeats read aloud some poem or play at its most pas- 
sionate moment — say Prometheus Unbound or the scene where Coriolanus an- 
swers the impudent servants of Aufidius. “Intensity” was his chief word of praise. 
The great poets were not contemplative he said to his contemplative son; they 
loved action. . . . His enthusiasm stimulated the youth to make his first literary 
efforts: unscannable imitations of Spenser and Shelley with “fantastic and inco- 


5 


herent plots. 


It may be imagined that John Yeats did not favor a literature that was cha- 
otic in its vitality. What he undoubtedly initiated was his son’s recognition 
of style as the regulating mechanism of powerful writing. And in so doing 
he laid the basis for what was to become the emergent attitude of his son’s 
genius — its mannered passion. 

The Ossianic characters achieve their intensity because they are single- 
minded. When they are confronted with insuperable hardship they define 
their heroism in their deaths. There is no concern with judgment, or re- 
demption or fires of Hell. Their deaths are presages of the world’s death. 
Each end is an individual Gotterdammerung. Even the immortality they 
achieve has its bounds in the physical world’s existence. When the “moon 





* Ibid. To Katherine Tynan, p. 33. 
*“The Tower.” 
°V. Moore, The Unicorn, pp. 15-16. 
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falls from the sky” then everything will end. Therefore life, death, and life 
after death are equally finite. It is this which permeates the Celtic imagina- 
tion with sorrow. 

The objective fact that the glowing, youthful hero becomes a tremulous 
old man points to a pathetic fallacy in the heroic myth, and lends credence 
to the Christian call for sackcloth and repentance. Yeats was forever con- 
cerned with the contrast between the Christian God-infused world with its 
ultimate objectivity and the pagan subjectivity in a world of many gods or 
none at all. The Ossianic tradition consists of a world peopled by divinely 
heroic mortals without a supreme deity. Yeats identified with its subjective 
philosophy because within it there was most freedom for his eclectic mysti- 
cism. 

In “The Wanderings of Oisin” the bard son of Fingal and the pearl-pale 
Niamh exist in a world of “cold light and tumbling clouds.” They travel 
the foamy deep before a skyscape “symbolical of some spiritual condition,” 
and with a power to awaken “a hunger such as cats feel for valerian.” ° 
This was Yeats’ intention. His idea of what a poem must be had crystal- 


lized. 


The thicket [at Howth] gave me my first thought of what a long poem should 
be. I thought of it as a region into which one should wander from the cares of 
life. The characters were to be no more real than the shadows that people the 
Howth thicket. Their mission was to lessen the solitude without destroying its 
peace.’ 


These must truly be people born of a vision. The vision of Yeats that is rec- 
ognizable in “The Wanderings of Oisin,” and then, indeed, throughout his 
mature works, is informed by two contemplative designs: yearning and 
decay. 

In “The Wanderings of Oisin” pearl-pale Niamh is the essence of the 
supernatural in the poet’s art and Oisin is the mortal poet. Niamh is the 
ethereal, eternal, questing spirit whose force lifts the poet out of his mortal 
self. Spirit and mortal yearn for each other — the one to find a body, the 
other to lose it. Oisin would not have wandered nor dallied for three cen- 
turies with a demon thing had not the high-born white-bosomed daughter 
of the Druid king Aengus become dizzy with the thought of Oisin’s wis- 
dom and the fame 

Of battles broken by his hands 
Of stories builded by his words 


That are colored like Asian birds 
At evening in their rainless lands.* 





® Autobiographies, 1927, pp. 91-92. 
* Letters. To Katherine Tynan, 31 January 1889. 
*“The Wanderings of Oisin.” 
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And when she rode her findrinny horse through the foam of the sea to ask 
the war-weary king for his son, Oisin’s every limb fell into a “desperate 
gulph of love” for her. Their yearning for each other — Niamh’s desire for 
a mortal poet and Oisin’s impulse towards immortality — began the wan- 
derings to the Islands of Dancing, Victory, and Forgetfulness, which repre- 
sent, alternatively, the three incompatible things men are always seeking: 
infinite feeling, infinite battle, infinite repose;* or vain gaiety, vain battle, 
vain repose — the themes of the embittered heart.’® 

One wonders to what end these infinite vain things were yearned for. 
Three possibilities appear. The Islands can be three of Man’s attempts for 
Happiness — for what Swift called the state of being perpetually well de- 
ceived. The first island of music and dancing is the happiness of abandon, 
of irresponsible hedonism which is so much the bacchanal that sadness and 
evil cannot be sensed. The second is the realization of joy through effort 
and striving, through application of all strengths to the one goal: the con- 
quering of the thing begun. And when one becomes exhausted with these, 
the third island is the one of the blessing of withdrawal-to-ignorance where 
the retreat from the world is deep sleep. 

Or the islands may represent the three stages of life. The first, Youth, 
careless and joyful, hastens into Manhood, vital and productive, then slows 
into Age, degenerate and silent. Oisin’s restless movement indicates the 
futility of man’s hopes for the perpetuity of any of these states. 

Or the islands may be the three paths to immortality or union with 
God. All the islands are filled with birds — Yeats’ emblem of the free soul 
no longer fettered by the sensing body. The first with songbirds flying, 
standing, and swarming a million strong “like drops of frozen rainbow 
light”; and men and ladies “singing, singing all together,” clothed like 
cockatoos with brows white as fragrant milk, and their cloaks of yellow 
silk “trimmed with many a crimson feather.” The second with the balding 
eagles with “few feathers on their dishevelled wings,” “earless, nerveless, 
blind, wrapped in dim memory or ancient mood,” enchaining a delicate 
sensual beauty — the essences of the Past’s restrictive power from which the 
poet Oisin delivers Beauty (“For a sign I burst the chain”). The third, with 
its huge creatures whose tops of ears are feathered, whose hands are the 
claws of birds, whose chief’s bird-claw nails are golden. 


These three soulful islands exemplify ways of gaining immortality 
through excess. The island of gaiety is the approach of the Druids and the 
Hebrew Chasidim who approach the divine with joy, who mock at Death 





® Letters, p. 111. 
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and Time with “wavering arms and wandering dances.” This Oisin did 
when he joined the Druid song proclaiming: 

God is joy and joy is God. 

And things that have grown sad are wicked, 

And things that fear the dawn of the morrow 

Or the grey wandering osprey Sorrow. 


The isle of victories is the ideal of the Victorian Protestants, the German 
Lutherans, the Mahayana Buddhists. Man works out his salvation through 
achievement, through hard work on earth. He benefits his brothers by de- 
veloping his own prowess. Life is the perpetual alternation of travail and 
reward. Oisin 
for a hundred years 
So warred, so feasted. 
an endless feast 
An endless war. 


The isle of repose is the attempt of the Hinayana Buddhists, the desert mys- 
tics, the column-sitting saints who through meditation and contemplation 
withdraw from humanity to achieve a blending and a union with the divine 
order. This island with its gray, undifferentiated features symbolizes a unity 
where the moil of Oisin’s centuries fills him full to the bone. 

And there are other spirits of yearning pulsating within this poem. The 


yearning of Niamh and Oisin, of spirit and body, of poet’s art and poet, has 
another duplication in the eternal pursuit of man and woman. 


a hornless deer 
Passed us by, chased by a phantom hound 
All pearly white, save one red ear; 
And now a lady rode like the wind 
With an apple of gold in her tossing hand; 
And a beautiful young man followed behind 
With quenchless gaze and fluttering hair. 


These are the ancient alchemical sex symbols of the deer or hare, female, 
and the hound, male; and the fleet-limbed Atalanta with her golden ap- 
ple(s) pursued by Melanion. Fleeing through the foam they appear each 
time Niamh and Oisin ride with foam-wet feet to another Island. At their 
third appearance Oisin sees in their faces “the immortal desire of Immortals.” 
Here then is the yearning for emotional union — the eternal, unsatiable de- 
sire for the unity of opposites. 

When the mortal poet leaves Niamh, his immortal part — when he ab- 
jures his art — his body decays. It is this decay which raises the question of 
right belief for Oisin. The poem is cast as a dialogue between Saint Patrick, 
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as symbol of Irish Christianity, and Oisin as the sign of heroic Irish mysti- 
cism. Oisin must choose between the croziers and “helplessness” of the 
Saint’s faith and the war-songs of the exultant demon-breaking Fenians. 
Saint Patrick insists on the omnipotence of the God who will choke the 
skies with “thunder, lightning and fierce wind” when he speaks his angry 
mind to Oisin for his disobedience. He is the God who wrought midnight 
and dawn and day and who relegated the Fenians to the place where the 
flesh of the footsole “clingeth on the burning stones” 


Where the demons whip them with wires on the 
burning stones of wild Hell, 

Watching the blessed ones move far off, and the 
smile on God’s face. 

Between them a gateway of brass, and the how] of 
the angels who fell. 


Saint Patrick exhorts the wanderer to kneel and wear out the flags and pray 
for his soul that is lost “through the demon love of its youth, and its godless 
and passionate age.” 

This demon love of youth, however, is intrinsic to Oisin. He remembers 
the glory of living in a physical world where desire was well differentiated 
from despair; but his life is yet devoured by the two things that most of all 
he hates: fasting and prayers. Oisin must believe in the power of the swing- 
ing war-axe or the gleaming crozier. One is a memory and one is a reality. 
Shout as he will the grandeur of his mighty men, he is still “weak and poor 
and blind, and lies on the anvil of the world.” 

This is the enigma which faced Yeats as well. With remarkable paral- 
lelism he saw himself as the old Ossian in the Ossianic poems. He saw with 
clarity the youth he could never retain; he saw with regret the era of Ossi- 
anic heroes which admitted of no aging. Their country, like Byzantium, 
was not a country for old men. The miseries of the ancient Celtic Bard 
were Yeats’ own. 

Decay, then, is the other speculative concept infusing “The Wanderings 
of Oisin.” Satisfaction, traditions, and the body all decay. Oisin longed to 
see again the whitehaired Finn, and in his bosom there moved the “ancient 
sadness of man.” Niamh once more saddled that strange findrinny horse to 
speed through the foam-flakes to a new island. They did so because the 
satisfaction in the singularity of the life of each island dissipated. Oisin was 
diverted from happiness three times because the pleasures presented him 
were not unsatisfactory but insufficient. 


Light is man’s love, and lighter is man’s rage; 
His purpose drifts and dies. 
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The islands were empty of power for eternity. Oisin asked, “Which of these 
is the Island of Content?” “None know,” Niamh said; and on his bosom 
laid her weeping head. 

The Fenian Tradition inexplicably died. Why, he wondered, did Oisin 
find, when he returned to Ireland, that the gods were a long time dead? 
Their exultant strength had succumbed to something stronger. The Druids 
had sung about men’s hearts of old that were drops of flame 

That from the saffron morning came, 
Or drops of silver joy that fell 

Out of the moon’s pale twisted shell; 
But now hearts cry that hearts are slaves. 


The Celtic imagination had decayed into Christianity. The sea-god Manan- 
nan had shouted to all the “mightier masters of a mightier race.” 
And at his cry there came no milk-pale face 


Under a crown of thorns and dark with blood; 
But only exultant faces. 


Mightier were the Fenians than the milk-white gentility of Jesus Christ and 
Christianity. But something of a boldness exceeding the power of the folk- 
faith had overcome the tumults and earthshaking of the Fenians. The cross 
replaced the mournful, laughing Fenian horn. Their faith became an aged 
dream. 


In age, Oisin’s beautiful body bent with a heavy heart and a wandering 
mind. He who had sobbed for the Irishmen staggering and falling under 
their burden of sand, for those men who had waxed so weakly, became “a 
creeping old man, full of sleep, with the spittle on his beard never dry.” He 
became an old man surrounded with dreams, 


Without laughter, a show unto children, alone with 
remembrance and fear; 

All emptied of purple hours as a beggar’s cloak 
in the rain, 

As a hay-cock out on the flood, or a wolf sucked 
under a weir. 


He could wish to return to dwell with the Fenians, but he would have to 
wait until his body was no longer filled with absurd life. Only death would 
expurge decay. 

Yearning and decay cry through Yeats’ works. Particularly in The 
Tower, the poems of the late twenties, there is the recognition that youthful 
lusts are specious and maturer abilities ephemeral. The Ossianic myths 
afforded ample expression of these. Numerous titles and themes recall 
Yeats’ first narrative poem. For example, “Cuchulain Comforted,” “The 
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Three Songs to One Burden”; the play, The Death of Cuchulain, sections 
of Wheels and Butterflies, and references such as this one from The King 
of the Great Clock Tower: 


First Attendant: O never may that dismal thread run loose. 

Second Attendant: For there the hound that Oisin saw pursues 
The hornless deer that runs in such a fright, 
And there the woman clasps an apple tight 
For all the clamour of the famished man. 
They run in foam, and there in foam they ran, 
Nor can they stop to take a breath that still 
Hear in the foam the beating of a bell. 


“The Wanderings of Oisin” has echoes in phrase and thought through- 
out the poetry of Yeats. The lore of Fingal’s men served to give voice to 
much of Yeats’ vision. But what was well said once became insufficient for 
what had to be said anew. Finally, in “The Circus Animals Desertion” the 
question is asked: “What can I but enumerate old themes?” Themes of old 
and the poet’s old themes were renewed, but something imprecise always 
denied complete emotional expression. This is the dilemma of artistic cre- 
ation. As masterful as a work may be, there is an ambience of still more 
connections and conditions that the artist believes can be made before real- 
izing its perfection. 

When Yeats believed his “ladder” was gone he vowed to lie down where 


all the ladders start, “in the foul rag and bone shop of the heart.” Not Oisin 
nor the Virgin Mary nor the Delphic Oracle nor the Connemara Fisherman 
adequately expressed his heart. His energy of imagination incited dissatis- 
faction with them all. The foulness of “old iron and old bones and old 
rags” is insubstantial in a symbol. So it seemed to the artist. To the world, 
however, his vision was greatly sufficient. 





The White Peacocks 


Robert Beum 


When the peacocks clank and the air thickens 
with feathers quicker than breath quickens 
through the crowd, 
when this baroque proud extravagance opens loud 
and full on the Sunday slack, an arrogant cloud 
of waste and breeding, 
white spreads in a mesh contempt of danger, 
necessity, accident; spreads in a bright shroud 
over every aimed and kill-borne wing 
and over the folding back 
of every crowd, stranger by stranger 
lost in the crowd of the suns that nourish 


these white irrelevant laces, this flourish, 


these wings that fanned the suns out of nothing. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





by RICHARD G. LANDINI 


Vorticism and The Cantos 
of Ezra Pound 


NE OF Ezra Pounn’s most interesting literary associations involves a 
little known and complicated movement known as Vorticism, a 
name used by its founders to characterize the energizing vortices 
which they felt made for a good life and good art. Even thumbnail defini- 
tions of the movement are hard to come by. The Oxford Companion to 
English Literature, and its counterpart in American literature, and the New 
Century Handbook of English Literature, for example, do not mention 
Vorticism. Of those few handbooks which attempt to define the movement, 
the Dictionary of World Literature is typical. It assumes that although “the 
principles of the movement are not clear,” Vorticism is merely “another 
name for Imagism.” 
Literary historians are more observant but no less puzzled by Vorticism. 
J. Isaacs dismisses the importance of the movement as a literary influence, 
suggesting that Pound used the “label” Vorticism to extend “his definition 
of the image.” * On the other hand, Stanley Coffman is much concerned 
with the relationship of Vorticism to the more widely known Imagism. 
He writes of Vorticism: “Emotion or energy gives the image, not the ex- 
planatory metaphor . . . but, more important, the images are so arranged 
that the pattern becomes an image, an organic structure giving force and a 
pleasure that are greater than and different from the image alone.” ? Coff- 
man goes on to cite the importance of Pound to both Imagism and Vorti- 
cism, but he seems to have overlooked the fact that Pound’s major work, 
The Cantos, has been directly influenced by them, especially Vorticism. 
Pound scholars have for the most part ignored or played down the im- 
portance of Vorticism to Pound and his poetry. And one must admit that 
the movement is not of great moment to modern poetry. Yet from his 
association with the Vorticists and from his own studies of the ideas inher- 
ent in the movement, Pound conceived the idea of writing an epic poem 
under the Vorticist discipline. Vorticism is important to contemporary 
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poetry, therefore, if only because it is an essential to the structure of one of 
the most controversial and most rewarding poems written in the twentieth 
century. 

Pound is always “becoming” something. That is, when he appreciates 
an idea or movement or literary group, he seems determined to become its 
chief propagandist and drum-beater. In 1918, when he discovered in the 
work of Clifford H. Douglas a new and vital version of Social Credit, he 
became a Douglasite. In 1935 he became the disciple of the monetary re- 
former Silvio Gesell. In 1940, having discovered the radio and its propa- 
ganda potential, he became a radio news-analyst and commentator. And as 
for poetry, in 1912 Pound became an Imagist; in 1913 a Futurist, though 
briefly. In 1914 Pound became a Vorticist. 

Here, briefly stated, is the background of the movement. The Vorticists 
were a loosely organized group of rebellious intellectuals whose purpose in 
banding together was outlined in a manifesto appearing in the first issue 
of their official organ, Blast: a Magazine of the Great Vortex. The mani- 
festo reads in part: “We do not want to change the appearance of the world, 
because we .. . do not depend on the appearance of the world for our art. 
We only want the world to live, and to feel its crude energy flowing 
through us.” * Wyndham Lewis, Blast’s editor, looking back on the move- 
ment after a dozen years, described it as “destructive in intention. What it 
aimed at destroying in England —the ‘academic’ of the Royal Academy 
tradition —is now completely defunct.” * The extent to which the demise 
of the tradition of the Royal Academy is due to Vorticism is debatable. But 
Blast had an influential group of contributors: writers (Richard Aldington, 
T. S. Eliot, Rebecca West, and Pound); painters (Frederick Etchells, Vasili 
Kandinsky, and Lewis); and sculptors (Jacob Epstein and Henri Gaudier- 
Brzeska). Needless to say, these people have had something to do with the 
smashing of older icons and traditions. 

Concerning Pound’s association with Vorticism, Lewis has written in 
his Time and Western Man: 

Ezra Pound attached himself to the Blast Group. That group was composed of 
people all very extremist in their views. What struck them principally about Pound 
was that his fire-eating propagandistic utterances were not accompanied by any 
very experimental efforts in his particular medium. . . . this certain discrepancy 
between what Pound said . . . and what he did was striking enough to impress 
itself on anybody. Pound supplied the Chinese Crackers, and a trayful of mild 


jokes, for our paper; also much ingenious support in the English and American 
press; and, of course, some nice quiet little poems. . . .° 





*I (June 20, 1914), 23. 
* Time and Western Man (Boston: Beacon, 1957), p. 39. 
® Loc. cit. 
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Lewis’ mention of “nice quiet little poems” from Pound must certainly 
be ironical, for the following poem, only part of which I include, appeared 
in Blast’s first issue: 


Let us deride the smugness of “The Times’: 
GUFFAW 
So much the gagged reviewers. 
It will pay them when the worms are wriggling in 
their vitals; 
These were they who objected to newness, 
HERE are their TOMB-STONES. 
They supported the gag and the ring. 
A little black box contains them. 
So shall you be also, 
You slut-bellied obstructionist, 
You sworn foe to free speech and good letters, 
You fungus, you continuous gangrene. 


It is difficult to place this poem in a “school” or movement. It is not a Vorti- 
cist poem. It does indicate, however, the blasting and destructive character 
of Blast. Also, the poem is an excellent example of the vituperative gusto of 
the poet, eminently observable later in the “Hell Cantos,” XIV and XV of 
The Cantos. 

Pound himself was the only Vorticist who took the trouble to explain 
in detail what the movement was all about. Certain key statements from 


some of his essays written in 1914-1915 explain his understanding of the 
meaning of Vorticism. He writes: “Every concept, every emotion, presents 
itself to the vivid consciousness in some primary form. It belongs to the 


art of this form.” ® In another place Pound defines this idea in different 


terms: “Energy or emotion expresses itself in form.”* “Vorticism,” he 
writes, “is the use of, or the belief in the use of, the Primary Pigment. ...” * 
Pound equates this “primary pigment” with energy; and he cites two exam- 
ples in art: “Energy expressing itself in pure sound, i.e., sound as distinct 
from articulate speech, can only be expressed in music.” In the art of poetry, 
Pound writes, “When an energy or emotion ‘presents an image,’ this may 
find adequate expression in words.” Sensing that his reader might under- 
stand him to mean that amy verbal manifestation of an image-provoking 
emotion ought to be classified as poetry, Pound adds: “The verbal expres- 
sion of the image may be reinforced by a suitable cognate rhythm-form and 
by timbre-form.” ® 

The distinction between the applications in verse of the doctrines of 
Imagism and Vorticism is subtle, to say the least. Violet Hunt has written 
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that even Lewis had difficulty in describing “the neat distinction between 
the two schools.” ?° Pound seems to have had considerably less difficulty. 
His analogy of the iron filings and magnet make clear his view of Vorti- 
cism. He wrote in 1913: “If you pour a heap of iron filings on to a glass 
plate, they form a heap; no amount of care and thought would make you 
able to arrange them bit by bit in a beautiful manner. Clap a strong enough 
magnet to the underside of the plate and at once the filings leap into order. 
They form a rose pattern on the lines of the electric force; move the magnet 
and they move in unison.” ** Later, almost two years to the day, when he 
was an active Vorticist, Pound wrote: “It is only by applying a particular 
and suitable force that you can bring order and vitality and thence beauty 
into a plate of iron filings, which are otherwise as ‘ugly’ as anything under 
heaven. The design in the magnetized iron filings expresses a confluence 
of energy. It is not ‘meaningless’ or ‘inexpressive.’” '* Clearly Pound con- 
ceives of these energized iron filings as the analogous counterparts of a 
meaningful order of words presenting a verbal image. The energy which 
links these words, thereby forming a meaningful and expressive order, is 
what Pound calls a vortex. 

Without recourse to a lengthy description of the nature of Imagism, 
something may be said here of the Imagist technique. According to Pound, 
Imagism attempts “to record the precise instant when a thing outward and 
objective transforms itself or darts into a thing inward and subjective.” ** 
Take for example Pound’s famous Imagist poem, “In a Station of the Metro”: 


The apparition of these faces in the crowd: 
Petals on a wet, black bough. 


Here the thing “outward and objective” — a crowd of commuters in a Paris 
subway — is clear enough. The thing “inward and subjective,” however, is 
considerably more complex. Motivated by objective stimulus, Pound as poet 
responds with a metaphor. The result is an image — “Petals on a wet, black 
bough.” More often than not the Imagists included both the objective stim- 
ulus and the response metaphor. T. E. Hulme’s “Autumn” is a good exam- 
ple, though his responses are similes rather than metaphors: 
A touch of cold in the Autumn night — 
I walked abroad, 
And saw the ruddy moon lean over a hedge 
Like a red-faced farmer. 
I did not stop to speak, but nodded, 
And round about were the wistful stars 
With white faces, like town children. 





* Quoted by Coffman, p. 199. 

* “Through Alien Eyes, I,” New Age, XII (January 16, 1913), 252. 
12 “Affirmations, II,” p. 297. 

* “Vorticism,” Fortnightly Review, XCVI (September 1, 1914), 470. 
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The fecund source from which the image of both Imagist and Vorticist 
verse evolves, the Vorticists called energy. Moreover, a series of stimuli can 
and will evoke a series of response metaphors emanating from this energy- 
source in both the Imagist and the Vorticist poet. Beyond this point Vorti- 
cism parts company with Imagism and follows these lines. The series of re- 
sultant images in the Vorticist poem is complementary to a single concentric 
image. These complementary images manage, under the discipline of Vorti- 
cism, to concenter upon and vivify the central image; for example, Pound’s 
“Shop Girl”: 

For a moment she rested against me 
Like a swallow half blown to the wall, 
And they talk of Swinburne’s women, 


And the shepherdess meeting with Guido. 
And the harlots of Baudelaire. 


Here the central image is the “swallow half blown to the wall.” It will be 
noticed that the complementary images — Swinburne’s women, Guido and 
the shepherdess, and Baudelaire’s harlots — intensify the objective stimulus 
(“she rested against me”) rather than the response image. But such an 
intensification of the stimulus sharpens the effectiveness of the response, 
or central, image. The poet’s energy, or vortex, acts as the electrifying force 
beneath the “heap” of allusions, energizing the whole and creating a single 


pattern, or image. 

Vorticism, then, unlike Imagism, places emphasis upon energy, upon 
the subjective source of the image rather than the image itself. Not all of 
the Vorticists were poets, of course, but they claimed to be joined by a com- 
mon bond; and this bond was supposedly an energy, or vortex, common 
among the entire group. They recognized one another by their art and not 
by their backgrounds or similarities of experience and training. As a result 
of the recognition of this common bond, Pound claimed that “certain artists 
working in different media have managed to understand each other. They 
know the good and the bad in each other’s work, which they otherwise 
would not know without a common language.” '* In point of fact, their 
common bond was for the most part a reaction against the condition of con- 
temporary arts. In Imagist-Vorticist jargon, their “inward and subjective” 
response was actually a protestation against the “outward and objective” 
stimuli of conventionally received ideas, academicism, and Georgian conserv- 
atism. They agreed that the energy of their society was nothing more than 
materialism; and of course this kind of energy fostered a stagnation in the 
arts. Blast, therefore, besides being a satirical magazine (Pound has written 
that it took the Manchester Guardian six months to realize that Blast was 





* Ibid. 
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satirical),"° was a two-issue protest and an affirmation of the Vorticists’ be- 
lief in the desirability of renovating the arts by renovating their society. 

In the first issue of Blast Lewis wrote: “. . . this enormous, jangling, 
journalistic, fairy desert of modern life serves [the modern artist] as nature 
did . . . primitive man.” '® Gaudier-Brzeska described the energy of the 
modern sculptors Epstein, Brancusi, Archipenko, Dunikowski, Modigliani, 
and himself as “will and consciousness” — artistic force against sculptural 
conservatism.'* Kandinsky wrote that “every artist, as a creator, has to ex- 
press himself” and that “every artist, as the child of his epoch, has to express 
what is particular to this epoch. .. .”’* And Pound contributed this: “All 
history rushes into this vortex, all the energized past, and all the past that is 
living and worthy to live, ALL MOMENTUM, which is the past bearing 
down upon us, RACE, RACE-MEMORY, instinct charging the PLACID, 
NON-ENERGIZED FUTURE.” ’® 


II 


It was one thing for the Vorticists to have agreed that they shared a 
common response to the energy of the age; but it was quite another thing 
to have arrived at a common conclusion concerning the nature of the age’s 
energy. This conclusion was reached through intuition rather than research. 
With the possible exception of Gaudier-Brzeska, they had not investigated 
the historical processes by which that energy was evolved. Pound was par- 


ticularly interested in this. In 1913, in fact, he seems to have already begun 
such an investigation: 


One wants to find out what sort of things endure, and what sort of things are 
transient; what sort of things recur; what propagandas profit a man or his race; 
to learn upon what the forces, constructive and dispersive, of social order, move; 
to learn what rules and axioms hold firm, and what sort fade, and what sort are 
durable, but permutable. .. .*° 


In short, Pound was interested in both the nature of his age’s energy and 
how it got that way. 

His own energy, or vortex, was self-evident; he felt a compelling urge 
toward order and stability and the creation of a poetry at home with both 
the past and the present and not exclusively with an earlier epoch. He 
understood himself as directing a “certain fluid force against circumstance, 
as conceiving instead of merely reflecting and observing.” *’ Although 





* Guide to Kulchur (New York: New Directions, 1952), p. 266. 
* Blast, 1, 33. 

* Quoted by Pound in Guide to Kulchur, p. 67. 

* Blast, 1, 119. 

* Pavannes and Divisions (New York: Knopf, 1918), p. 153. 

» Patria Mia (Chicago: Ralph Seymour, 1950), p. 68. 

* “Vorticism,” pp. 467-68. 





VORTICISM AND THE CANTOS OF EZRA POUND 


Pound’s scholarly discipline is remarkable for its scope, there is within his 
range of knowledge a “field of concentration” divided between the Classics 
and Renaissance literature. He found the ethic and politico-economic struc- 
ture of the societies that produced such literature quite different from that 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. He was convinced, even in the 
period before his discipleship to Douglas, that a rectification in the con- 
temporary ethic and economic structure of market capitalism was needed, 
for rectification in these matters was an essential to the risorgimento in the 
arts for which he and the other Vorticists were working. He plunged into 
a study of history, Confucian ethic-polity, and the sociological phenomena 
of the twentieth century, searching for rectifiers. 

Pound’s chief preoccupation ever since his Vorticist days has been the 
discovering and understanding of the nature of the energy of contemporary 
civilization. Pound as Vorticist, in this respect, often seems more of an 
example of Pound the social historian at work than an example of Pound 
the serious poet. His early study of Dante, however, helped him to unite 
long ago the two interests. In 1909 he wrote: 
It is expedient in reading the Commedia to regard Dante’s descriptions of the 
actions and conditions of the shades as descriptions of men’s mental states in life, 
in which they are, after death, compelled to continue: that is to say, men’s inner 
selves stand visibly before the eyes of Dante’s intellect, which is guided by a 
personification of classic learning, mystic theology, and the beneficent powers.” 


Dante’s guided intellect became understood by Pound, after 1914 and his 
association with Vorticism, as energy — the magnet beneath a plate of Tre- 
cento Italian iron filings. The Divine Comedy became for Pound a vortical 
poem; its nodal image, the center of several converging, complementary 
images, became on one important interpretive level, Dante’s Italy, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the Florentine Republic. Pound had taken a tip from 
Dante’s letter to Can Grande della Scala, to whom the Paradiso is dedicated, 
describing the levels of interpretation of his poem. Pound seems to suggest 
that, on the ethical level, Dante’s task was to come to a well-defined idea of 
the true nature of his society. He writes that The Divine Comedy is the 
record of “the journey of Dante’s intelligence through the states of mind 
wherein dwell all sorts and conditions of men before death. .. .”** Further, 
Pound suggests that Dante’s task in his poem was to anathematize the error 
in his society, suggesting thereby the need for corrective measures, and to 
commend the just and righteous. Referring to The Cantos, Pound has said 
that part of his task a as s scréptor cantilenae has been to discover the nature of 





* The Spirit of Romance (London: Peter Owen, 1952), p. 128. 
* Tbid., p. 127. 
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the error in his own age.** Moreover, like The Divine Comedy, The Cantos 
is a tale of humanity, with purposeful focus on a specific people in a specific 
place. In the Comedy Dante focuses on the Florentine Republic; in The 
Cantos Pound focuses on the American Republic. In Dante’s epic the 
Florentine Republic assumes the properties of objectification of the ethical 
insights of the author. In Pound’s epic a similar objectification exists. 

When he began The Cantos, two years after the dispersal of the Vorti- 
cists, Vorticism was to be in great part responsible for the poem’s unified 
concentric image, which is the European-American civilization, 1908-1960, 
with particular emphasis on the United States. The symbol for this pano- 
ramic image in The Cantos is usury. This image is the pattern formed by 
the most important of Pound’s experiences in historical and literary research 
and personal observation. These experiences are energized by Pound’s intel- 
lect guided by classic learning, the ethics of Confucius, and the beneficent 
powers personified by, for example, C. H. Douglas, Silvio Gesell, Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benito Mussolini, Leo Frobenius, and Thomas Hart 
Benton, all of whom appear in The Cantos. 

This major image is perpetually in focus in the poem. For the comple- 
mentary images, usually requiring whole cantos for their presentation, 
function as focusing agents throughout The Cantos. The following cantos 
present such complementary images, bits of iron filings in the final pattern: 
the “Chinese Cantos,” the “Adams Cantos,” the “Malatesta Cantos,” the 
“Randolph Cantos,” and, more recently, the “Mencius Cantos.” The bio- 
graphical incidents and ethical doctrine of these cantos provide images 
which enforce the major image in that, through contrast, they expose the 
error inherent in our civilization. They show dynasties, Presidential adminis- 
trations, Ducal houses, and intellects embattled by materialistic dissemblers 
and the antithetical forces of usury. The concentric image, the design of 
united iron filings, or Pound’s experiences, is a chaos of wars, shifting bal- 
ances of international power, mass unemployment, hunger amid plenty, 
usury, an almost complete disintegration of the last remaining vestiges of 
the Medieval Christian ethic, and, with few exceptions, a debasement of art. 
Here in the center are Sir Basil Zaharoff and Winston Churchill and Kaiser 
Wilhelm and Bernard Baruch and Monde, Sassoon, and the Rothschild 
clan, the Bank of England and the Comité des Forges. Here, in contempo- 
rary European-American civilization, the usurer prevails; here the banks 
have established control. Yet even here, “In the gloom the gold gathers 
light against it.” For here in the concentric image are the rectifiers, the 
vortices of order, will, consciousness, and right reason: Douglas, Gesell, 





* Introduction to the Economic Nature of the United States, Money Pamphlets, No. 1 (London: 
Peter Russell, 1950), p. 1. 
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Confucius, and Pound, and perhaps, according to Pound, a handful of 
others. 

Finally, as more iron filings are added to the meaningful and expressive 
design of The Cantos, as Pound, in other words, continues his journey 
among the thousand islands of human experience, it is possible, though 
highly improbable, that the design may change with the intellectual shift 
of Pound: magnet, energizer, and designing intellect. The unfinished 
Cantos is the true history of the modern age as one man understands it; and 
any alteration in the vortex of the age must necessarily have its effect on the 
imagery of the poem. This is the discipline of Vorticism. 


Equinox 


Bruce P. Woodford 


Grass creaks up in thundery dark; ground swells 
and quickens, sap bursts and worms lust under 

the loam-sweet root, and the tongued sky flickers. 
Storm drowns the sea and pale land trembles, frail 
as love or houses in this time of winds. 

From sheeted hollow wrapped in a small roof, 

I hear shingles warp and old wood weather, 

and all night cannot sleep. Do I hear birth? 

Or death? The long dark’s breath? Or a new age? 


Lafayette, Indiana 





Fortified City, Spain 


Celeste Turner Wright 


Rays from its presence may have reached us late, 
Like the explosions on a vanished star, 

Not of our time. Those battlements ajar 

Stood as a dike checking the Moslem spate. 


Anachronism, eastern, desiccate, 

As if the dust upon this highroad were 
Fleckered with camel’s dung. The town beyond 
Merits a name like Tarsus, Trebizond; 

This though our map identify the plain — 
Barren, a land once leafily astir 

With woods the second Philip overspent, 
Building his galleons for God and Spain. 


Up from our roadway staggers the ascent — 
Golgothan hillside, a cathedral church 
Rearing distorted and attenuate 

Into a hot simplicity of sky. 

Meekly the houses jostle; burros lurch 

On past the moat and tunnel through the gate. 


Stepwise from fountains to the terrace ply 
Women with jugs. No breeze to carry sound, 
But we can watch the people glide around 
Windowless dwellings, disappear in courts. 
Are their lips moving, twisting out retorts 

In an archaic jargon? Does a bar, 

Does a thick curtain of enchanted glass 

Sever the town from commerce? Let us pass 
Onward, not venturing where spectres are. 


Ever their eyes would meet us pupilless, 
Bland as a statue’s; we ourselves might be 
Phantoms, their Middle Ages firm and whole. 
They are imprisoned, futile to address, 
Remote and sundered as humanity 

Seems from outmoded battlements of soul. 


Davis, California 





by LAWRENCE WILLSON 


The Transcendentalist View 
of the West 


N THE AppREss which he made at Thoreau’s funeral, on May 9, 1862, 

Emerson spoke of Thoreau’s devotion to his native country, to his partic- 

ular section of it, and to his special corner of that section. Like Emily 
Dickinson, Thoreau saw “New Englandly.” As one of his biographers put 
it, it is difficult to define just where “Concord leaves off and Thoreau be- 
gins.” The petulant comment of Henry James can to a degree be justified, 
that “Thoreau was worse than provincial—he was parochial.” But the 
parochialism of Thoreau is parochialism with a difference. 

Thoreau was parochial, retorted William Sloane Kennedy, “as Socrates 
. .. Kant, Wordsworth, Sir Walter Scott, Burns, and Cowper were.” That 
he lived and wrote in New England does not mean that his eyes did not 
occasionally wander to far horizons; because he chose to stay at home, he 
translated those horizons into the dear and familiar outlines of his native 
hills. “Here is my Italy, my heaven, my New England,” he rhapsodized. 
The translation achieves fuller meaning as one understands that for 
Thoreau, the Transcendentalist, Concord was the microcosm which would 
show him all that any corner of the world could show. Place, he often 
declared, was indifferent to him; and travel, of course, was an occupation 
for fools. 

How many things can you go away from? They see the comet from the 
northwest coast just as plainly as we do, and the same stars through its tail. Take 
the shortest way round and stay at home. A man dwells in his native valley . . . 
like an acorn in its cup. Here, of course, is all that you love, all that you expect, 
all that you are. .. . Here is all the best and all the worst you can imagine. What 


more do you want? . . . Foolish people imagine that what they imagine is some- 
where else. That stuff is not made in any factory but their own.’ 


When it was proposed to him by his friend Hecker that they travel to 
Europe to visit the cathedrals of antiquity, he was properly scornful. Al- 
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though he wrote to Hecker, “I may be away to Singapore by the next tide,” 
he was writing in his favorite accent of hyperbole. His farthest traveling 
from Concord was his journey to Minnesota in the year before he died; had 
he lived —and desired —to travel again, he might have gone to the Far 
West, but probably not elsewhere. Emerson also said in his remarks at 
Thoreau’s funeral: “His preference of his country and condition was genu- 
ine, and his aversation from . . . European manners and tastes almost 
reached contempt. . . . he wished to go to Oregon, not to London.” * It is 
doubtful, however, that when Thoreau spoke, as he often did, of Oregon 
and the West, he was speaking any more literally than when he wrote of 
going to Singapore. 

Shortly after his graduation from Harvard, when he was still casting 
about for some suitable method of earning a living, he proposed to his 
brother that they “should start in company for the West, and there establish 
a school jointly, or procure ourselves separate situations” ;* but the West of 
this proposal, in 1838, was Kentucky, whither their friend Dr. Edward 
Jarvis had emigrated in 1837. The plan was abandoned, however. John 
Thoreau died, and Henry found his West at Walden Pond, although often 
he thought of an eventual journey westward in search of “a more substantial 
life” than he could live in quiet Concord. He thought of going west “alec- 
turing,” as he wrote to Calvin Greene in 1856, because of the attraction par- 
ticularly of the Indians he might meet there. His desire to emulate the sav- 
age’s independent life in nature was constant. He wished to build his own 
house and collect his own fuel in the forest, to be completely self-sufficient. 
“I have more taste,” he wrote, “for the wild sports of hunting, fishing, wig- 
wam-building, making garments of skins, and collecting wood wherever 
you find it, than for butchering, farming, carpentry, working in a factory, 
or going to a wood market.” * Especially when he was depressed, when the 
world seemed particularly devoted to depravity, when New England ap- 
peared to be newly inflamed with the commercial spirit, Thoreau longed to 
escape from the provincialism of Concord. “Thank Fortune,” he exclaimed, 
“we are not rooted to the soil, and here is not all the world. The buckeye 
does not grow in New England; the mockingbird is rarely heard here.” ° 
Almost as soon as the echo died away, however, he remembered again that 
to travel in whatever direction would provide no final and perfect solution 
to the varied problems of existence. “Swiftly the thought comes to me,” he 
added: “Go not so far out of your way for a truer life; keep strictly onward 





* “Biographical Sketch,” 4 Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, p. xxi. 
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in that path alone which your genius points out. Do the things which lie 
nearest to you, but which are difficult to do.” ° 

He was annoyed, as one whose message was for men of Concord rather 
than for the Sandwich Islanders, that the men of Concord preferred to ig- 
nore their own business in order to attend to that of other men afar off: 
I lately attended a meeting of the citizens of Concord expecting .. . to speak on 
the subject of slavery in Massachusetts; but I was surprised .. . to find that what 
had called my townsmen together was the destiny of Nebraska... . I had thought 
that the house was on fire, and not the prairie; but though several of the citizens 
of Massachusetts are now in prison for attempting to rescue a slave . . . not one of 
the speakers at that meeting .. . even referred to it... . The inhabitants of Con- 
cord are not prepared to stand by one of their own bridges, but talk only of taking 
up a position . . . beyond the Yellowstone River.” 


One of his objections to the railroad was that it had unsettled the young 
farmers and their wives, making them discontented with “the quiet, retired, 
old-fashioned, country-farmer’s life,” sending them off to Ohio soil or to 
California. His objections sprang, as always, from the basic idealism of his 
aims. As he wrote to his friend Harrison Blake, in 1853: 

The whole enterprise of this nation, which is not an upward, but a westward 
one, toward Oregon, California, Japan . . . is totally devoid of interest to me... . 
It is not illustrated by a thought; it is not warmed by a sentiment. . . . It is per- 
fectly heathenish, —a filibustering toward heaven by the great western route. 
What aims more lofty have they than the prairie dogs?* 


Unless he could discover that an enterprise had revealed a nobler manhood, 
a higher principle than before, he lost his interest in it— and often, char- 
acteristically, condemned it. His hope for the pioneer in the West was at 
first as high and as patriotically phrased as either Whitman or Horace 
Greeley could have wished: “I believe that Adam in paradise was not so 
favorably situated on the whole as is the backwoodsman in America” ;° and 
in 1860, as his life approached its close, he wrote to Blake: “To the man who 
sits most east, this life is a weariness, routine, dust and ashes. ... But to the 
man who sits most west . . . it is a field for all noble endeavors, an elysium, 
the dwelling-place of heroes and demigods.” *° 

The reality, of course, fell far short. The heroes and demigods of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon were not markedly different from men nearer home, 
alas, for he noted that among them also “it is common to treat men exactly 
like deer which are hunted, and I read from time to time in Christian news- 
papers how many ‘bucks,’ that is, Indian men, their sportsmen have 
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killed.” '* The gold rush to California naturally called forth his finest invec- 
tive, since its emphasis on gamblers’ luck reflected for him “the greatest dis- 
grace on mankind.” “The gold of California,” he said, “is a touchstone 
which has betrayed the rottenness, the baseness, of mankind. Satan .. . 
showed mankind the kingdom of California, and they entered into a com- 
pact with him at once.” ’* He was scornful of the suggestion that the dig- 
ging of gold could be called an example of American “enterprise.” “Did 
God direct us to get our living, digging where we never planted. .. ?” he 
asked. “The hog that roots his own living, and so makes manure, would be 
ashamed of such company. .. . It makes God . .. a moneyed gentleman who 
scatters a handful of pennies in order to see mankind scramble for them. 
Going to California. It is only three thousand miles nearer to hell.”’* The 
vulgarity of the whole westward impulse, motivated by the lust for wealth, 
made him turn back to his own soil with renewed devotion. “Seen through 
this November sky,” he said, “these sands [of New England] are dear to 
me, worth all the gold of California.” '* He remembered that he need not 
travel westward to learn about his beloved Indians, for in the “arrowhead- 
iferous sands” of Concord he could find the sort of gold which he sought. 
He even expressed some exasperation with the botanists, who referred him, 
he observed, “for . . . wild plants, further inland or westward . . . as if 
Nature or the Indians had any such preferences. .. . As if there were pri- 
marily or essentially any more wildness in a western acre than an eastern 
one!” *5 

Yet at the same time with the renewal of his devotion to the sands of 
Concord, he continued to speak of a symbolic West which had nothing in 
common with the vulgar reality — or the reality as men had vulgarized it. 
Standing by the monument on the Battle Ground at sunset on an April day, 
he saw “a white pine dimly in the horizon.” “That tree,” he wrote in his 
Journal, “seems the emblem of my life; it stands for the west, the wild... . 
The pine tree that stands on the verge of the clearing, whose boughs point 
westward ... in whose boughs the crow and the hawk have their nests.” '® 
“Every sunset which | witness,” he wrote at another time, “inspires me with 
the desire to go to a West as distant and as fair as that into which the sun 
goes down. He appears to migrate westward daily, and tempt us to follow 
him. He is the Great Western Pioneer whom the nations follow. ... Who 
has not seen in imagination, when looking into the sunset sky, the gardens 
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of the Hesperides ... ?”'* At sunset Thoreau looked toward the Great 
Western Pioneer with all the excited ardor of a Parsee. 

Now between two stupendous mountains of the low stratum under the even- 
ing red, clothed in slightly roseaceous amber light, through a magnificent gorge, 
far, far away ... 1 see a city, the eternal city of the west, the phantom city, in 
whose streets no traveller has trod, over whose pavements the horses of the sun 
have already hurried, some Salamanca of the imagination.”* 


“Westward is heaven,” he said, again, “or rather heavenward is the west. 
The way from heaven is from east to west round the earth. The sun leads 
and shows it.” ?9 

This symbolic value of the West colored Thoreau’s life with a consistent 
and continuing excitement, as well as providing him with a poetic point of 
reference. During the last dozen years or so of his life he read a full library 
of the chronicles of travelers to the West and of the historians: the Relations 
of the Jesuit and Recollet fathers, of the Bartrams, Alexander Henry, Cap- 
tain Jonathan Carver, Lewis and Clarke, Audubon, F. A. Michaux, Maxi- 
milian of Wied, Bradbury, Keating, Lahontan, Culbertson, and a host of 
others more and less famous, including those who reported in the mammoth 
volumes of Henry R. Schoolcraft’s Information Respecting ... the Indian 
Tribes of the United States.”’ But the literal West of their description gave 
him only the names to make his poetic excitement concrete, as when on a 
winter morning in 1850 he emerged upon a white land, and exclaimed: 
“There are but few tracks in all this snow. It is the Yellow Knife River or 
the Saskatchewan.” *' If the literal West had been his interest, he would 
surely have traveled there, not delaying until he was about to die and then 
making Minnesota the terminus of his journey. It was an idea of the West 


which was in his mind as he wrote his inspired and inspiring lines: “East- 
ward I go only by force; but westward I go free. . . . 1 must walk toward 
Oregon a not toward Europe.” ** The West was the obvious symbol of 
nineteenth century y progress — the American’s conquest of his continent. 


“W alking,” J Excursions and Poems, p. 219. The original first page of “Walking,” as a lecture 
entitled ‘Walking in the Wild,” which he first delivered in April 1851, begins thus: 

Wordsworth on a pedestrian tour through Scotland, was one evening, just as the sun was setting 
with unusual splendor, greeted by a woman of the country with the words “What, you are stepping 
westward?” and he says that such was the originality of the salutation, combined with the associations of 
the hour & place — that “Stepping westward seemed to be a kind of heavenly destiny.” 

The sentences from my journal which I am agoing to read .. . for want of a better rallying cry, 
may accept these words “stepping westward.” (Ms Am 278.5 I quote from this manuscript, which is 
in the Houghton Library of Harvard University, by permission of the Librarian.) 
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Thoreau noted in the same passage: “I am ... more and more . . . with- 
drawing into the wilderness. I should not lay so much stress on this fact, if 
I did not believe that something like this is the prevailing tendency of my 
countrymen. .. . that way the nation is moving, and I may say that mankind 
progresses from east to west.” ** Thoreau’s use of the word wilderness is 
here significant, for he goes on to give a partial definition of his symbol: 
“The West of which I speak is but another name for the Wild; and what I 
have been preparing to say is, that in Wildness is the preservation of the 
World. ... From the forest and wilderness come the tonics and barks which 
brace mankind. . . . Give me a wildness whose glance no civilization can 
endure.” ** One cannot turn many pages of Thoreau’s writings without 
coming across a hymn to wildness of some sort, for as it became synony- 
mous with West, it symbolized progress of all kinds, and a measure of the 
intensity of living. Only in the “Wild West” could a man find his new 
frontiers. Indeed the point is made, on the two levels of objective and sub- 
jective wild in his first published work: 

The frontiers are not east or west . . . but wherever a man fronts a fact... 
there is an unsettled wilderness between him and Canada. ... Let him build... 
a log house with the bark on where he is, fronting IT, and wage there an Old 


French war, for seven or seventy years, with Indians and Rangers, or whatever 
else may come between him and the reality, and save his scalp if he can.”° 


Thoreau was not a completely wild man, as some of his critics have 
seemed to believe —on evidence supplied by himself — but wildness was 
an essential part of his nature and he craved it in both life and literature. 
Where the wild was, there one might find simplicity and pure nature; since 
pure nature was for him the perfect symbol of the divine, there also were 
the good and the effortless conformity to the ideal. “How near to good is 
what is wild,” he said. 

It must be recalled that Thoreau wished to front the essential facts 
of life as Adam, indeed, had fronted them. Civilization, for all its obvious 
advantages, killed raw nature, in men as in the earth, with too much culti- 
vation; and the only hope, strangely enough, that civilization could survive, 
lay in the wilderness close around. “Our village life would stagnate,” he 
said, “if it were not for the unexplored meadows and forests which sur- 
round it. We need the tonic of wildness, — to wade sometimes in the 
marshes where the bittern and the meadow-hen lurk, and hear the booming 
of the snipe .. . where . . . the mink crawls with its belly close to the 
ground.” *° 





* Idem, p. 218. 

* Idem, pp. 224-225. 

* 4 Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, pp. 323-324. 
* Walden, pp. 349-350. 
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In wild nature, not yet subdued by men, lay the raw materials of life, 
the infinite demand upon men which would force them to fulfill their 
divinity and become heroes and demigods. It was this sudden vision of the 
opportunity for real progress through a close and earthy association with 
nature that accounts for Thoreau’s tremulous rapture when he first visited 
the wild interior of Maine: 


This wilderness is a great mystic . .. poem worth a thousand Spenser’s Fairy 
Queens & Dante’s Divine Comedies. . . . Spenser & Dante translated only such 
sheets of it as came round their groceries, & their trunks were papered with. It 
has been but partially translated. . . . Yet we are in haste to erase this wonderful 
folio & inscribe there instead—our narrow religious or political . . . legends & 
what persisted in is a hypocritical ... Declaration of Independence.” 


The wilderness was the place where men were men because they had to be 


men, and where the individual could not be institutionalizd. The force of 
this fact struck him as he traveled above Mattawamkeag: 


On either hand, and beyond, was a wholly uninhabited wilderness, stretching 
to Canada. Neither horse nor cow, nor vehicle of any kind, had ever passed 
over this ground... . This was what you might call a bran-new country; the only 
roads were of Nature’s making, and the few houses were camps. Here, then one 
could no longer accuse institutions and society, but must front the true source 
of evil.?* 


Emphasizing anew that for him the West had nothing to do with physi- 
cal geography, Thoreau looked upon Maine as a kind of West, and para- 
doxically, it became more western, the farther down east he went into the 
primitive forest. Another paradox which his travels in Maine impressed 
upon him was that actually there is more “civilization” in the wilderness 
than in cities. Thus he defined the point of view: 


The deeper you penetrate into the woods, the more intelligent, and, in one 
sense, less countrified do you find the inhabitants; for always the pioneer has been 
a traveler, and, to some extent, a man of the world; and, as the distances with 
which he is familiar are greater, so is his information more general and far-reach- 
ing than the villager’s.”® 


At last, and always in a contemplation of whatever aspect of Thoreau, one 
returns to his emphasis upon men and the living of life. His symbolic use 
of West is again clearly seen in a figure which he used in an unpublished 
version of “Life without Principle”; his Westerner is the man who by him- 
self fronts the essential facts. 

Those who dwell in Oregon and the Far West are not so solitary as the enter- 
prising & independent thinker, applying his discoveries to his own life. This is 





*™Ms Am 278.5. 
* The Maine Woods, pp. 17-18. 
* Idem, p. 24. 
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the way we would see a man driving with his axe and kettle to take up his abode. 
To this rich soil should the New-Englander wend his way. Here is Wisconsin 
and the farthest West. It is ... simple, independent, original, natural life.*° 


The West becomes therefore symbolic essentially of nature in her truest 
aspects and colors; and nature, of course, for Thoreau equated with the 
good and the honest. He looked for the western wildness in literature also, 
and continuously, declaring, “We want the Indian’s report. Wordsworth is 
too tame for the Chippeway.” *' In a passage dated 4 November 1843 he 
wrote in a manner which recalls Whitman: 

We must look to the west for the growth of a new literature — manners — 
architecture &c Already there is more language there,— which is the growth of 
the soil,—than here. . . . Read some western stump speech and though it be 
awkward and rude enough—there will not fail to be some traits of genuine 
eloquence . . . which will remind you of the orators of antiquity. I am inclined 


to read the stump speeches of the west already rather than the Beauties of our 
Atlantic orators.” 


Imagination, too, seems to find its expression in the symbol of the West. 
Several years ago Professor Norman Foerster suggested that Thoreau’s 
yearning toward the Wild was a yearning toward the discovery of a prin- 
ciple of unity; in the Wild he found “the One beneath the many . . . the 
farthest reality in nature.” “Briefly stated,” said Professor Foerster, Thoreau’s 
doctrine of the Wild is “. . . that all civilization refers back to primitive 
nature, derives thence its title to permanence, and ever and anon deliber- 
ately reunites itself with its source of vitality. If it does not, it is a moribund 
civilization.” ** His many references to the Wild support this contention. 
The symbolism of the Wild, of the West, extends further, however — as we 
have, indeed, already seen. It becomes the symbol of the hope of progress. 
We go eastward to realize history and study the works of art and literature, re- 
tracing the steps of the race; we go westward as into the future with a spirit of 
enterprise and adventure. The Atlantic is a Lethean stream, in our passage over 
which we have had an opportunity to forget the Old World and its institutions. 
If we do not succeed this time, there is perhaps one more chance for the race. . . 


before it arrives on the banks of the Styx; and that is the Lethe of the Pacific, 
which is three times as wide.** 


The symbol reaches even further as he writes of man’s western migration 
since remote antiquity, until history itself becomes “the morning now 
turned evening and seen in the west, — the same sun, but a new light and 





*” Ms Am 278.5. 

* Journal 1:273. 

“HM 13182 [Journal Fragments, 1840-1850] Cf. “Walking,” pp. 231-233, especially p. 232. 
(I quote from HM 13182 and HM 935 by permission of the Huntington Library, San Marino, Calli- 
fornia.) 

® Nature in American Literature (New York, 1923), p. 113. 

* “Walking,” p. 218. 
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atmosphere.” *° This significance he emphasizes particularly as he writes 


of Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, saying: 


Indeed none of the worthies of that day can be at all appreciated if we neglect 
to consider mainly their west. . . . The billows of the western ocean were to them 
what the praries | sic] of the same yet more distant west are to the enterprising 
youth of the present day. The stirring spirit of that age stood with but one foot 
on the land. This tendency in their growth is as marked as in the tree which 
stands on the edge of the forest and casts the burden of its branches on the water 
— And in the case of Raleigh not only the branches but the very stem itself — 
was inclined in this direction.*° 


The geography of Thoreau’s West, therefore, is a geography of the heart 
and mind and soul of man. He emphasized its location: “England and 
France, Spain and Portugal, Gold Coast and Slave Coast all point upon this 
private sea, but no bark from them has ventured out of sight of land, — 
though it is without a doubt the direct way to India.” *’ He did not so 
much wish to travel to the Oregon on the map — and certainly not to Cali- 
fornia — as to a wilderness which would offer him the raw materials for 
a heroic life. His West was a land of youth and imagination and poetry, 
with its accent always on aspiration and the morning star. If he thought 
of it at sunset, it was only that sunset was the inevitable hour for turning 
one’s gaze re -solutely westward. His West was the land of high romance, 
the country of tomorrow. To a friend in Plymouth, the city ey famous yes- 
terdays, w here the Pilgrims had dwelt, he wrote: 

It seems as if it were writing against time and the sun to send a letter east, 
for no natural force forwards it. You should go dwell in the West, and then I 
would deluge you with letters, as boys throw feathers into the air to see the wind 
take them. I should rather fancy you at evening dwelling far away behind the 


serene curtain of the West, —the home of fair weather, — than over by the chilly 
sources of the east wind.** 





*° 4 Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, p. 161. 
*° HM 935... First Draft [of] “Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
Ms Am 278.5. 

* Familiar Letters, p. 36. 





Buds Winter Bright 


Emilie Glen 


Hard-bright in cold-sun, 
Buds tip-tilt a winter 


Bagged with brown hopsacking 


Winter is a dark and drafty rehearsal hall, 


Just a saying of lines toward spring performance 


Buds are winter’s shell game, 


Under which is spring? 


Winter is a held beat 


In bud notation 


Sunned buds are the flash of needles 


Readying the garment of spring 


Winter is the caretaker 
For a spring under dust sheets 


Except for a gold-tipped instant 


New York City 





by PAUL FATOUT 


Artemus Ward among the Mormons 


N Novemser 8, 1863, Artemus Ward arrived in San Francisco on the 

steamship St. Louis from Panama. Fresh from eastern platform tri- 

umphs, heralded as the greatest wit of his age, extolled as a master of 
exaggerated humor, he was expected to take the West by storm. Usually he 
did. On November 13 he delivered his celebrated comic lecture, “The Babes 
in the Wood,” to a jammed house in Platt’s Hall, the largest auditorium in 
town, and repeated it four days later at the Metropolitan Theater. The “lec- 
ture” was a conglomeration of jokes and nonsense that had little to do with 
babes or woods. One critic described it as reminiscent of “the vein of 
thought in which a clever man, two-thirds tight, indulges when he sits down 
with a friend or two to finish the business of getting thoroughly so.” ? 

After two San Francisco appearances, he spent about five weeks barn- 
storming around California. Preceded by his agent, a genial Englishman 
named Edward P. Hingston, the famous showman of “wax figgers” from 
“Baldinsville, Injiany,” spoke his piece in towns of the San Joaquin valley, 
invaded the Mother Lode, and ranged down the Peninsula: Stockton, Sacra- 
mento, Folsom, Oroville, Marysville, Sonora, Nevada City, Murphy’s, Moke- 
lumne Hill, San Jose, Santa Clara, and others. He spoke in makeshift halls 
to rough and ready listeners — in saloons, twice in churches, once in a crude 
theater where a skunk under the floor caused the withdrawal of half the 
audience, and once in the basement of an unfinished jail where murderers’ 
cells became private boxes. Some people, who expected a serious discourse, 
felt “steamboated” by absurdity, yet crowds were large and profitable. The 
Alta California said that twenty nights in California brought in “$8,000 in 
gold, for which he will probably get $12,000 in greenbacks on his arrival in 
Gotham.” ” Not all gain was clear, for in off-duty moments Ward was a 
liberal spender who wined and dined at considerable expense of money and 
energy. He was often the center of such lively sociability that, as one re- 
porter later noted, “The footings at the bar were shortly large enough to buy 
a common sized ranche on Cherry Creek.” * 
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On December 19, Ward and Hingston took off by stage from Placer- 
ville, otherwise “Hangtown,” for Nevada. A rough road, precariously skirt- 
ing precipices, together with a vast, barren panorama, moved Hingston to 
compose a long poem, “Pictures in Silver-Land”: “Height six thousand feet 
or higher on the summit of the pass,/Zig-zag grades in constant curvings 
glitt’ring with icy glass,/ . .. Mountains in amorphous masses — sea-beds 
of some earlier sea;/Land whereon no flower bloometh— never grows 
umbrageous tree.” * Using Virginia City as a base, Ward spoke there, also 
at Carson City, Gold Hill, Silver City, Washoe City, and Dayton, and with 
a willing coterie of kindred spirits reveled by day and by night. Boon com- 
panions were Mark Twain, Joe Goodman, Dan De Quille, and Denis Mc- 
Carthy. They climbed in and out of mine shafts, visited Chinatown, dined 
well, and copiously tippled. Ward was so enamored of the gaiety that he 
later wrote to Mark Twain: “I shall always remember Virginia as a bright 
spot in my existence, and all others must or rather cannot be, ‘as it were.’” ° 

After ten tumultuous days on the Comstock Lode, the touring lecturer 
and his manager regretfully departed on a Concord mud wagon for the 
Reese River diggings, scene of new strikes about 150 miles east, whither 
miners were stampeding. Rumors of Piutes on the warpath made Ward 
nervous. He said he was constantly rummaging in his pocket for the key 
to the carpetbag in which he had packed his unloaded revolvers, the ammu- 
nition having been safely stowed elsewhere. Without trouble, however, they 
arrived in Austin for two lectures there and one at nearby Big Creek, a new 
mining town rugged and wild. Its auditorium was a saloon roofed with 
sagebrush, the seats rough boards laid across barrelheads. Speaking from 
behind the bar before a backdrop of glasses and decanters, Ward faced an 
audience of blue-shirted miners and poker-faced Shoshone Indians while the 
barkeeper at his side pounded the bar with thumping approval. As in all 
other mining towns, there was ample toping by everybody, and when the 
humorist left he was supplied with a demijohn of whiskey to insulate him 
against the cold.® 

At midnight on January 5, 1864, the two travelers set out from Austin by 
so-called stage — a spring wagon this time with top and canvas sides — on a 
long cold ride of more than 300 miles to Salt Lake City. Ward was deter- 
mined to speak there, yet he was apprehensive about his reception because 
of offensive remarks about the Mormons in a sketch he had published in 
1861. Describing an imaginary visit to the domain of Brigham Young, he 





* The Golden Era, January 31, 1863. 

* Artemus Ward to Mark Twain, January 1, 1864. Mark Twain of the Enterprise (University of 
California, 1957), p. 130. 

*For a detailed account of Ward’s California-Nevada tour, see: Irving McKee, “Artemus Ward in 
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had made hilarious fun of polygamy, which was a familiar target of nine- 
teenth-century humorists and satirists, and had then concluded with these 
scurrilous words: “I girded up my Lions and left the Seen. I pact up my 
duds and left Salt Lake, which is a 2nd Soddum and Germorrer, inhz ibited 
by as thievin’ and onprincipled a set of retchis as ever drew Breth in eny 
spot on the Globe.” ‘ Understandably, such an unwarranted affront was not 
a politic way to win friends. As a correspondent for the Sacramento Union 
remarked, “The chief could easily look at the g-o-a-k about himself and his 
‘eighty wives,’ but touching the community with such an off-hand dash is 
not likely to raise the vicwenen’ much in the esteem of the ‘Prophet.’” * 

Nevertheless, the inhabitants of Salt Lake City heaped coals of fire by 
receiving the visitor politely. Some Mormon elders gravely rebuked him for 
the slander, but even they, as well as others, were disposed to be amicable 
and forgiving. When Ward arrived on January 10, he was on the verge of 
physical collapse. His system weakened by the rigors of the journey, by 
changing from wagon to sleigh and back again in below-zero temperatures, 
and by too much brandy and whiskey everywhere, he fell victim to what was 
called mountain fever, probably typhoid. For about two weeks at the Salt 
Lake House he was so critically ill that Hingston said it was a toss-up 
whether he would speak his next piece in Salt Lake City or in Kingdom 
Come. During this siege of high fever and delirium he had the best of 
careful nursing from all sorts of citizens, Mormon and Gentile, who watched 
and tended, who brought him delicacies and rare wines. “The saints,” Ward 
wrote during convalescence to Mark Twain, “have been wonderfully kind 
to me. I could not have been better or more tenderly nursed at home. God 
bless them all.”° Such a display of Christian charity made him so ashamed 
of the insults he had published that to Brigham Young he expressed regret 
for those remarks, which he called one of the worst blunders of his life. 
After the two men had met for an agreeable chat, Ward jotted down an 
interesting description of the Mormon patriarch: “Brigham Young is 62 
years old, of medium height, and with sandy hair and whiskers. An active, 
iron man, with a clear sharp eye. A man of consummate shrewdness — of 
great executive ability.” *° 

The ravages of disease left the touring showman so weak and thin that 
he needed about two weeks to recuperate. “With either one of my legs,” he 
said, “you could have cleaned the stem a of a | meerschaum pipe.” a By Feb- 
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ruary 8 he was ready to perform at the Salt Lake Theater. Predicting a suc- 
cessful evening, the Daily Union Vedette assured its readers that the visitor 
“don’t wear horns on his head, turn somersaults on the public highways, 
nor doing [sic| any other uncouth or out of the way thing, but goes quietly 
through the land speaking . . . his ‘piece’ and they do say, folks don’t leave 
off laughing for a week after having heard him.” '’ The piece was to be 
the well-known “Babes,” in which, said the ads: 

He will touch on many topics, 

Tell many thrilling anecdotes; 

Attempt a few pleasant jokes 

And 


Make an occasional allusion to his subject.** 


As health improved, sense of humor revived, and he could not resist poking 
fun at the Mormons, though not offensively this ttme. Walking about town 
on the day of the lecture, he said, he met Elder Kimball, to whom he im- 
pulsively gave a family ticket. “That ticket,” said Ward, “filled the house 
and left about a dozen of the young Kimballs howling in the cold. After 
that I limited my family tickets to ‘Admit Elder Jones, ten wives and thirty 
children.’ ” ** 

The Salt Lake Theater was a splendid place, handsomely decorated in 
white and gold, with three tiers of boxes and a capacity of 3000 people. Not 
even San Francisco had anything to match it in size or elegance. Ward did 
not fill the house, perhaps because soldiers from Camp Douglas did not 
swarm in as expected. Officers, headed by General Connor, attended en 
masse in a gratifying display of dress blues and gold braid, but only a 
sprinkling of privates—who had just had a payday — disappointed the 
speaker. Still, he had a large audience of about 2000. In the private box 
reserved for Brigham Young, who apparently did not attend himself, were 
sixty-two of his near-relatives, wives and offspring. 

Fascinated by the barter system of the Mormons, representing horses 
and cows as the equivalent of hundred-dollar bills, valuing pigs, dogs, cats, 
babies, and pickaxes as fractional currency, Ward made joking capital of 
box office receipts. When he and his manager counted the take, he said 
they found: 

Three cows, one with horns, and two without, but not a stump-tail — four- 
teen pigs, alive and grunting; seventeen hams, sugar cured; three babies in arms, 


two... cutting their teeth . . . the other sickening with the chicken coop . . . no 
end of old hats, ladies’ hoops, corsets . . . also a second-hand coffin, three barrels 
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of turnips, and a peck of coals . . . likewise a footless pair of stockings without the 
legs, and a pair of embroidered garters. ... If I could find the legs belonging to 
them — well, I won't say what I’d do now — but leave all ladies in that pleasing 
state of expectation which is true happiness.’® 


One man, said Ward, attempted to pay with a dog that was a cross between 
a Scotch terrier and a Welsh rabbit; another tendered a German silver 
cofin-plate. But the canny Hingston refused these offerings. 

Stage manager John F. Caine gave the speaker a tasteful drawing room 
setting and an orchestra that played operatic selections. The musicians, said 
Ward, were fully as skillful as those on Broadway. Altogether, such urban- 
ites made the occasion more civilized than previous performances in the 
slapdash milieu of mining towns. 

He spoke his piece about the Babes to a responsive crowd that relished 
his sallies, also the actor’s mannerisms that enhanced the humor of his anti- 
climaxes, his apparent hesitancy, and his non sequiturs. “I was never listened 
to,” he said, “more attentively and kindly in my life than I was by this 
audience of Mormons.” '® According to a correspondent of the Sacramento 


Union, people laughed heartily and applauded often. Ward, said he, “left 
behind an imperishable lesson on the strange fancies and vagaries of the 
human mind.” Yet this critic was troubled, for “once out of sight of Brother 
Brigham’s white and gold theater, it puzzled us to balance our cash account 


with a guid pro quo for that dollar. We were, however, satisfied that we 
had listened to the Showman, and paid for it. The very relishable part of 
humbug is to pay for it. . . . He spoke an hour, because he was Artemus 
Ward. Had he been Tim Jones, the butcher’s boy, five minutes would have 
sufficed.” Still, “we would not have missed hearing the ‘lecture.’ We would 
have hated for any person to have known more.” "7 

That criticism illustrates the trials that beset a comic speaker. People 
listened to him, laughed at his wit and jokes, then wondered later why 
they had spent an evening enjoying nonsense. They were like puritanical 
burghers disturbed at finding themselves abetting frivolity. The word 
“lecture” connoted a serious, even solemn, discourse, cultural, perhaps evan- 
gelical, certainly enlightening and uplifting. When a fun-maker like Arte- 
mus Ward —and later Mark Twain — flouted convention with jokes and 
amusing anecdotes, some critics frowned, and strait-laced listeners suffered 
qualms of conscience over the waste of time and money. Bret Harte de- 
fended the humorists. Artemus Ward, he said, did not pretend to be any- 
thing more than a funny man. He had “no purpose to subserve beyond the 
present laugh . . . no wrongs to redress in particular, no especial abuse to 





* Loc. cit. 
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attack with ridicule, no moral to point.” ** Ward’s style, as another critic 
put it, “is neither scientific, didactic or philosophical. It is simply that of a 
man who is brimful of mirth, wit and satire.” ?° 

The reporter for the Daily Union Vedette, perhaps with a sly thrust at 
pedantic minds, pretended to be as bewildered as his Union colleague. 
“Lecture, indeed!” he snorted: 


“Now, by all the Gods at once,” that’s a joke. It wasn’t a lecture; it wasn’t a 
story; nor a discourse; nor aught else like anything in the~“heavens above, in the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth.” It was a nondescript . . . more 
like Barnum’s “What is it?” than anything we know of ... we don’t know where 
to take hold of it, lest like an eel it would squirm out of our hands .. . it bristled 
all over with sharp points .. . like a Mississippi cat-fish. . . . If we should say it 
was good, the shades of lecturers from Aristotle and Cicero down to Ed. Everett, 
John Gough and that most shadowy of all of them ... Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
would disturb our nightly dreams. If we said it was bad, we would tickle Arte- 
mus immensely. . . . He revels in the idea that he out-humbugs all humbugs the 
world ever saw. 


Dwelling with crocodile sentiment upon the non-existent “pathos” of the 
babes in the wood, this reviewer noted “the convulsive laughter of the entire 
audience,” and with tongue in cheek analyzed the jokes. Those about the 
follies of fashion and the peccadilloes of army contractors he found very 
good. “But we were unable to see the point of his malicious satire on the 


public press; can’t understand why the Pit and the Dress Circle and the 
Galleries should roar when he grossly slandered editors by intimating that 
they sometimes vary from the truth, and other similarly savage and uncalled 
for innuendoes . . . not at all pertinent to the subject. . . .” Gaily he con- 
cluded by pronouncing the speaker “a humbug —a sell — a traducer — and 
we are glad the people all laughed at him. He deserved it. . . . He has 
visited all parts of the world and is going back again. He travels by way of 
a joke! A-las! A-doo! A. Ward.” *° 

Professor Simmons, a conjurer billed as a “Basiliconthaumaturgist” at 
the Theater three days after Ward, prefaced his performance with a 
short speech in which he got back at the showman for satirical allusions. 
Ward had spoken of meeting the professor in Africa, where the poor fellow 
had unfortunately lost his head. The fact was, said Simmons, they had both 
lost their heads, but had sent back for them from San Francisco. “Mine,” 
he remarked, “came all right — but, would you believe it? when Ward’s 
came, we discovered that his thinking appratus [sic] . . . had been left be- 
hind (tremendous applause). And that accounts for his most remarkable 
performance in this theater on last Monday night.” He observed that “Arte- 
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mus, no doubt, is a very funny fellow —if one could only ‘see it.’ (Great 
applause.)” * One of Simmons’ acts, advertised as “Mystery No. 11,” pro- 
posed to show: “How to make Artemus Wards by the wholesale, without 
inmaterially co-mingling the co-ordinate tangential forces with the primum 
mobile except so far as regards the sumtuous | sic| banquets of the Overland 
Mail.” ** 

The carping, more than half serious, suggests that the humorist was not 
an overwhelming success in Salt Lake City. Evidently he was aware of dis- 
satished grumbling, for when he left town for Denver on the afternoon of 
February 10, he perpetrated a final joke. Carrying a large board, which he 
said was a woodcut for his advertising, he failed, with seeming forgetfulness, 
to pack it on the stage with his other baggage. When a bystander pointed 
out that he was leaving the board behind on the sidewalk, Ward said, “All 
right, I expected to— the stage can’t carry an entire people,” thus implying, 
as the Vedette surmised, that “the bored were the good people of this city. 
As nobody contradicted him, we are sure we shan’t.” ** 

The travelers ran into a hard snowstorm that made the going rough. 
On the summit of the Wasatch Mountains the coach upset, and the team 
bolted. Ward and Hingston, unceremoniously pitched out, plodded five 
miles through drifts to Weber Station. “His nose and all his wax figures are 
“* In an open 
sleigh they went on to Fort Bridger, where they spent two days, then 
reached Denver on February 22. After a week there for one lecture in 
Denver and another in Central City, the pair took off again eastward by 
way of Julesburg, Fort Kearny, and Fort Atchison. Of this long overland 
journey that had begun in California, Ward wryly remarked: “The distance 
from Sacramento to Atchison, Kansas, by the Overland stage route, is 
twenty-two hundred miles, but you can happily accomplish a part of the 
journey by railroad. The Pacific railroad is completed twelve miles to Folsom, 
leaving only one thousand and one hundred eighty-eight miles to go by 
stage. This breaks the monotony.” *° His arithmetic was inaccurate, but 
he was right about monotony, and also, he might have added, about cold, 
discomfort, and fatigue. Once in Atchison, however, they climbed aboard 
a train with great relief, and without further mishap finally arrived in New 


York on April 3, 1864. 


broken,” said the Vedette; “is stopping here for repairs.” 


*! Ibid., February 13, 1864. 
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** Ibid., February 13, 1864. 


*° To California and Back, n.p., n.d., p. 21-22 





Mourning Song 


Edsel Ford 


Now I, now ancient grief, now lately you, 
now druid wood with gray stones leaning, 
o March and leaden sky — how few, how few 


are the pipits lofted and the briers greening! 


Then I, then we, remember (no, of course) 
the sky all sunset even in the morning, 
bright as the breathless freshet from its source 


meaningful, clear, and rimmed with this hidden thorning. 


What next, what love, what reason gives me life? 
what green, what bloom sustains me in this dearth? 
I am a fly upon the locust’s knife, 


now I, now ancient grief, now sated earth. 


Rogers, Arkansas 





by JEAN B. KERN 


American Satire, the Elusive Muse 


HAT HAS BECOME of the muse of satire in twentieth-century Amer- 

ica? The curious who try to run it down in standard reference 

guides are referred to articles under facetiae or fantasy, neither of 
which is synonymous with satire. There is the excellent article by Maynard 
Mack in the Yale Review (n.s. XLI, 1951-1952) called “The Muse of Satire,” 
but the more ambitious symposia on satire in such magazines as the Nation 
conclude with the generalization that satire is a lost art in American letters. 
Not since Sinclair Lewis has a major literary figure showed an inclination 
toward satire, and Lewis himself was incapable of sustaining it. Intense as 
social consciousness was during the depression of the thirties, the novels of 
this period reflect masters like Zola rather than Swift. Social realism in 
America has not taken the form of satire but simply of statement of condi- 
tions as they exist. The task of developing a standard by which to measure 
how far society has gone astray or the task of restoring order to a disordered 
universe is left, as in The Grapes of Wrath, to the reader to figure out for 
himself. 

It is curious that in the disorientation and tension of the last post-war 
decade, no George Orwell has appeared in America to do a sustained cri- 
tique of our times. It has been left to the comic strips to ridicule the late 
Junior Senator from Wisconsin, and science fiction, that subliterary horror 
of the drugstore bookstands, is more critical of our values than the Book-of- 
the-Month Club novels. The criticism of our society which exposes the 
Hidden Persuaders of Madison Avenue is not to be found in literature. The 
current stock phrases summarizing the idiosyncrasies of American life — 
“The Power Elite,” “The Organization Man,” “The Lonely Crowd” — are 
coined by sociologists and/or historians and political scientists. The fact that 
the literary world seems reluctant to keep pace with the criticism from the 
social sciences raises several interesting questions about contemporary 
writers in the United States. Aren’t they certain enough of their standards 
to produce a twentieth-century Poetaster or Dunciad? Has Freud exerted 
such an influence on our subconscious mind that we are over-anxious about 
criticism out of some exaggerated guilt feeling of our own? Do we lack 
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the humor to look at ourselves objectively? Would publishers in the United 
States take on an Orwell or even a Huxley? Are we in a new age of literary 
romanticism where the myth of the Old South or that of the natural man 
clouds the critical vision of more than our major novelists? It might be use- 
ful to examine these questions individually, taking as a spring-board Pro- 
fessor Mack’s article to help define the nature of literary satire. 

In discussing the rhetoric of satire, Professor Mack refers to Sydney’s 
phrase that satire through “fayning the images of vertues and vices” achieves 
“that delightful teaching which must be the right to know a poet by.” Thus 
the didactic nature of satire which teaches by exemplum is underscored. It 
is here, as Mr. Mack points out, that the satirist is easily misunderstood since 
his fictional content is aimed at a total effect with not all views necessarily 
the author’s own. Swift offended many nineteenth-century critics who mis- 
took his elaborate allegory of Book IV as a declaration that all men are 
Yahoos, without understanding the satiric devices of irony, witty turns, and 
sarcasm by which he maintains his satiric content. Thus the satirist who 
wanted to improve men was identified as the writer who hated all men. 
What these critics failed to note was the necessity for standards which 
Swift’s satire demanded. As Professor Mack very neatly puts it, tragedy and 
satire are two ends of the' literary spectrum: tragedy illustrates the inade- 
quacies of norms and satire illustrates the validity of norms. This compul- 
sion to provide for his audience an authority gives the satirist the occasion to 
cite himself in apologia. He is the “man of plain living” and “simple heart” 
who becomes “the public defender of virtue.” Because Pope was known to 
be an enemy of Lord Hervey, his Sporus was misunderstood as a personal 
attack alone. But the total portrait (with frequent references to Satan) of 
the butterfly (attractiveness), bug (ugliness), mumbling spaniel (impo- 
tence), and tempter who lurks “at the ear of Eve” to pervert good, changes 
the tone from personal venom to the public defense of virtue. 

If satire represents only a deviation from a standard, what then dis- 
tinguishes it from criticism? Actually both satire and criticism imply a 
standard from which the author is letting out a measuring line. What satire 
implies in addition is a zeal on the part of the author to bring all deviants 
back into conformity with his standard. “The satirist,” as Meredith says in 
his Essay on Comedy, “is a moral agent, often a social scavenger, working 
on a storage of bile.” If he is particularly zealous, he slashes at the vagrants, 
hoping by the fire of his enthusiasm to smoke them back into the approved 
fold. If he is more genial, he laughs with them as well as at them and trusts 
that his sermon will do its work, once the text has been given out. But the 
object of the satirist in either case, and here he differs from the critic, is to 
make the vagrant’s position so untenable that he will be forced to abandon 
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it. The essential weapon for the satirist is ridicule, since it is only natural 
not to wish to be identified with that which has been shown to be absurd. 

Why was eighteenth-century England such a salubrious culture for 
satire to feed on? Partly because it was a period of paper warfare when 
political quarrels which were previously settled at Nasby and Marston Moor 
were now settled in the journals, lampoons, and broadsides which became 
the battlefields in the war of wits. Fierce invective, ironic praise, and bitter 
sarcasm characterized the mode of attack in the political papers for which 
the major writers wrote freely, as any examination of Swift’s contributions 
to the Tory Examiner, Bolingbroke’s to The Craftsman, or Fielding’s to The 
Champion will illustrate. Furthermore, since Absalom and Achitophel 
there had been good precedent for the satiric treatment of contemporary 
political quarrels in verse. The addition of strict censorship under W alpole’ S 
ministry seemed only to goad authors into writing more satire since it be- 

came a kind of game to see how daring one could be while still escaping the 

censor’s notice. Indeed, Edgar Johnson has suggested, in the Introduction 
to his Treasury of Satire (1945), that satire flourishes best under censorship 
since the artist seems emboldened by the risk involved. Americans, he com- 
plains, have domesticated satire into a “wisecrack.” Thus Gulliver is re- 
placed today with Herblock. 

Undoubtedly the changing social structure of England in the eighteenth 
century was another encouragement to satire. In the rearrangement of the 
social strata, the rapid rise of the Whig merchant produced a new middle 
class. It was the Whig merchant who objected to the trade treaties of 
Utrecht in 1713; it was the same merchant who clamored in 1739 for re- 
venge on Spain for the insult of Jenkyn’s ear. Clearly here was a dynamic 
new force in England, but this does not mean that the prosperous merchant 
at first fit perfectly into his parliamentary seat. Here and there some bulges 
and incongruities showed as food to delight the satirist. Furthermore while 
a new standard was being raised, an old was falling, and “fashionable so- 
ciety” likewise came in for its share of satiric treatment. 

It did not hurt the cause of satire that it was a popular literary form. 
British imitations of French models from Boileau to Moliere and Voltaire 
encouraged the form. In the first half of the century, there were Addison, 
Steele, Pope, Swift and Defoe to serve as models for lesser artists who might 
wish to try their hands at satire as a medium of expression. Perhaps no 
literary form felt more astringently this inclination to satire than the drama, 
partly because this was also a period of decline for the drama. This is not 
to say that some of the satiric plays (by Fielding, or Carey, or Gay, for 
example) are not clever and that some of the non-satiric plays such as 
George Barnwell or The London Merchant are not interesting as forewarn- 
ings of a new dramatic form — the bourgeois or middle-class tragedy. Occa- 
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sionally a play like the Beggar’s Opera stands out without any need of a 
champion, as the recent Berthold Brecht-Kurt Weill revival has shown. But 
most of these eighteenth-century plays before Sheridan and Goldsmith were 
not even second rate. Dramatic theory was itself confused by the variety of 
new forms: sentimental comedy where all humor was diluted by virtue 
rewarded, heroic tragedy where bombastic verse verged constantly on the 
ridiculous, pantomime and ballad opera where singing and dancing fur- 
nished a sharp contrast to any dramatic unities, and the new domestic 
tragedy, written in prose, where all theoretical dicta about the nature of the 
tragic hero underwent revision. It is not surprising that the quality of Eng- 
lish drama did not hold up under the confusion caused by such widely dif- 
ferent forms existing side by side. Where mediocrity and confusion reigned, 
it was almost inevitable that satire should appear to try to laugh decadence 
out of its folly. Thus, even in the second- and third-rate efforts for the 
eighteenth-century stage, there is the incentive to satire which reinforced the 
general popularity of this literary form. 


II 


If this brief recapitulation of minor literary forms of the eighteenth 
century helps explain the popularity of satire in the Age of Reason, it still 
does not explain its absence in twentieth-century America. Are we in an 
Age of Unreason as Mr. Podhoretz suggests in a recent article on “The New 
Nihilism” (Partisan Review, Fall, 1958)? Does the Beat Generation with 
its insistence on sensation and feeling (feeling, that is, as one pleases) reflect 
more of the present temper than Mary McCarthy’s acid comments on con- 
temporary college campuses? (Acidity is not synonymous with satire since 
the ability to make the professor look foolish in The Groves of Academe 
does not suggest how the author would prefer him to look.) One might 
well ask why a standard or measuring stick has not developed out of the 
neo-conservatism and neo-orthodoxy that are everywhere acknowledged 
today, but Russell Kirk is not a literary figure nor are there any literary 
spokesmen for this neo-conservatism who have used satire as a form of 
expressing their concern about society. Perhaps neo-conservatism is only 
the other face of the coin of conformity which is equally blighting to satire. 
One critic has suggested that it is our golf-club prosperity that prevents 
writers from spreading any “intellectual itching powder” on our institu- 
tions... Only Rotarian rhetoric is publishable, he claims, and indeed the 
recent popularity of business novels such as Cash McCall, Executive Suite, or 
The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit would lend some credence to this charge. 





* Allen Marple in The Writer, LXIX (May, 1956), 147-8; he also points out that there is more 
satire in Ray Bradbury's Fahrenheit 451, or Robert Heinlein’s Revolt in 2100, or Kurt Vonnegut’s 
Utopia 14 than in any other writing today. Why, he asks, do writers have to wear the false teeth of 
Science Fiction to put the bite on our society? 
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For in these novels, as romantic in some ways as the picaresque novel, it is 
the junior executive with “drive” who succeeds in the Organization World, 
and while there are admittedly somewhat less-than-perfect characters in 
these portraits of big business, the idea of revision of the society is never 
suggested. 

The tendency toward conformity, so blighting to satire, suggests another 
question: how much is conformity a reflection of half-digested Freudian 
psychology? All of our literary critics readily acknowledge that Freud is an 
inescapable heritage of the modern writer, however much they may disagree 
on the extent of his influence. Is it possible that the urge to satire catches 
always in the net of our self-conscious guilt feeling toward our fellow men? 
Fairness and seeing the other man’s point of view may be virtues in a rela- 
tivist, but the satirist is hampered by seeing another point of view. He is too 
convinced of his own standard to brook any deviation from it. This is not 
to suggest that it is kindliness which stultifies satire. Rather it is to suggest 
that there is too much fear in our generation of writers — fear of speaking 
out because such bluntness might leave a complex showing which would 
embarrass the speaker. How much such anxiety is attributable to poorly 
understood psychology is debatable admittedly, since it obviously could stem 
from other sources also. But it is likewise not possible to deny completely 
such an influence since by now Freud is a part of the heritage of all writers 
however sophisticated their training. Unfortunately greater knowledge of 
the psyche seems not to have produced greater certainty of standards. It 
may produce understanding of motives but it does not encourage authors 
to write satire. It is, thus, easier for them to write a psychological novel 
showing how the hero’s homosexuality is attributable to a domineering 
mother than it is to write an Erewhon or Utopia. One demands under- 
standing; the other demands a standard. Anxiety thus forestalls both objec- 
tivity and commitment. 

A sense of the ridiculous demands, quite obviously, a sense of humor 
which is a necessary characteristic of a good satirist. At this point, however, 
it is necessary to pause long enough to make some distinctions between 
farce, ridicule, caricature, sarcasm, and satire. Farce does exist today even 
though satire does not; especially is it to be found in the popular musical 
comedy where humor exists primarily in situation. To this farcical situation 
the clever writer adds the gag or witty dialogue carefully spaced to allow the 
proper timing between chuckles and belly laughs but not pretending for a 
minute that because Don’t Go Near the Water finds the ridiculous in the 
Navy, that the U.S. Navy should be abolished. Likewise caricature or exag- 
gerated portrayal of the foibles of an easily identified individual has also 
been a favorite American entertainment device, but caricature is first of all 
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too difficult to sustain to make it the exclusive device of satire, and its inten- 
tion is hardly a “public defense of virtue.” All such devices can be used in 
satire but no one is synonymous with satire. Obviously the satirist must be 
able to see the ridiculous in a situation. He must also be capable of the catty 
or sarcastic remark as well as of wholehearted invective if the occasion de- 
mands it. He must be capable of caricature so grotesque that none of his 
audience can fail to see the follies of his victim, but it is finally his purpose 
which distinguishes the writer of satire from the writer of farce, since the 
satirist is never content with entertaining his audience if he does not also 
cause them to consider their folly. 

It is possible to question whether we have today a sufficient sense of 
humor to produce this distinction between farce and satire. Everyone laughs 
at cartoons or at gags of his favorite comedian, but if this spontaneous laugh 
is only a release of tension and the validity of the satirist’s norm makes no 
impression, his audience is still only entertained. It is taking itself too seri- 
ously to see the application of the cartoon. No objectivity has been achieved, 
which may explain why the plot of a farce is so difficult to remember. It 
had no importance beyond the situation, and, however helplessly one may 
have laughed at the time, there is no carry-over into self-application. The 
spectator is thus equally likely to find himself in the same ridiculous situa- 
tion, and he will very probably have forgotten that he ever witnessed it 
before. 

If satire is not synonymous with farce, is it synonymous with allegory ? 
Here it is necessary to make some more distinctions, this time between satire 
and propaganda. Ellen D. Leyburn’s excellent little book, Satiric Allegory: 
Mirror of Man (New Haven, 1956), is extremely helpful in pointing up 
how satire, in so far as it accomplishes its purpose by indirection, employs 
allegory, or, to call it by another name, sustained metaphor. What satire has 
most in common with allegory is its objective, which is to teach or to hold 
up the mirror to man’s faults in order to show him the ways in which he 
degraded himself. This may take the form of an animal story where man 
must make the imaginative identification of himself with the proper animal. 
He must find his place in this animal society and in doing so he should be- 
come aware of the author’s satiric purpose. This form of allegory is as old 
as Aesop and as new as Orwell’s Animal Farm. Satiric allegory may also 
take the form of imaginary journeys such as Galliver’s Travels, where the 
allegory has a double effect when the scale is reversed in Book II. Finally 
allegory may be a vision of a Future World such as Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward or Morris’ News from Nowhere. Here Miss Leyburn makes a 
perceptive distinction between the nineteenth-century Utopias which are 
genuine visions of a Future World full of calm and peace in contrast to the 
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defects of the writer’s own century, and the twentieth-century allegories 
such as 1984 where the Future World is a nightmare even worse than our 
own times, however bad they may appear to us today. 

It is at this point that the distinction between propaganda and satire is 
evident. To be effective, propaganda has to convince the mass, not just a 
few reasonable individuals who may be capable of seeing themselves objec- 
tively within the framework of an allegory. In satire the objective is the 
individual. Swift isn’t sounding an alarum in Book IV that men will degen- 
erate into Yahoos by 1984.* What he is offering the reader is an allegorical 
contrast where the inversion of man and beast may suggest the foolishness 
of human behavior. It is in this appeal to man’s reason that satire gains in 
purpose over propaganda which demands only an emotional commitment. 
We are always suspicious of propaganda because we suspect a deliberate dis- 
tortion of facts, since the intent is to convince rather than to be accurate. 
But it is to reason, to objectivity, to a moral sense that satire makes its strong- 
est appeal. It is finally a debunking of propaganda which satire accom- 
plishes, and though it may employ similar devices such as allegory, only the 
unthinking could fail to see the distinction in purpose. 

Perhaps it is the failure to see the distinction between satire and propa- 
ganda which keeps publishers from accepting literary satire for publication. 
This is assuming, of course, that some is being written which is not being 
published, except in the disguise of Science Fiction. This is by no means 
certain, and before damning publishers for lack of courage, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the curse of conformity and the fear of taking up a 
wrong standard. Undoubtedly publishers accept what they know will sell, 
since they are patently in business for profit rather than to reform the world. 
However, good satire might sell more than they think, as exclusive rights 
to Gulliver's Travels would certainly prove. The fact is that there is no 
point to blaming lack of satire on the publishers without proof that it would 
not be accepted. Until such satire is written and refused for publication, it 
is easy indeed to blame the publisher by claiming that he would not accept 
it. This is not a sufficient reason to keep satire from being written which 
brings us full circle to the last question raised at the beginning: why is liter- 
ary satire not being written today? 

Certainly this is not an age for satire when our novelists are better de- 
scribed as romanticists than as rationalists. No critic has pretended that 
Faulkner was more successful in A Fable, in which he tried his hand at 


allegory, than he was in his earlier complete emotional involvement with 


*This is not to suggest that Orwell’s 1984 does not have satiric purpose, since he is intentionally 
criticizing a mechanized society in the presentation of his nightmare of the future; but it does suggest 
a difference between Animal Farm and 1984, a difference measureable in the satiric purpose of each. 
{nimal Farm offers the pleasure of solving an allegorical riddle, while 1984 depends upon shock for 
its effectiveness as satire. 
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the Southern myth. And Hemingway’s natural man is a perfectly satisfac- 
tory hero for his creator. To hunt, to love, to fight — what more can a man 
ask, or at least what more can Hemingway ask? When our novelists go 
cerebral, on the other hand, they grow too metaphysical to write good novels. 
Indeed some critics like Philip Rahv and Ursula Brumm have suggested 
that what is wrong with the contemporary American novel is the new criti- 
cism which too often precedes creation. Thus novels are being written not 
out of imagination but to fit the dictates of a critical formula involving a 
particular use of symbol. But since these are contrived symbols to enrich the 
texture of his novel, the novelist only becomes entangled in their elaboration 
and fails to utilize them for satiric allegory. 

Perhaps this criticism of the modern novel suggests a standard on which 
to hang a literary satire. Certainly if an author disbelieves in this formula of 
criticism before creation, he has meat for his satire in the process of straight- 
ening out the order of the cart and the horse. Unfortunately it is much 
easier to say that our times are out of joint than it is to reform them, and 
the writer runs the danger of clouding the mirror he holds up to man by his 
own lack of standards. It has been suggested that American writers suffer 
not only from lack of standards but also from not knowing in what class 
they belong or for what class they are writing. This may be a major differ- 
ence between contemporary English and American novelists, since the Eng- 
lishman knows his class and is therefore able to concentrate his efforts on 


reproducing the mores and dialogue of that class.* Americans without this 
class consciousness tend to flounder for their level, and perhaps they are un- 
certain of their standards because they do not quite know where they them- 
selves belong. Until the American author is certain of himself and certain 
of what he wants his age to be, he is not likely to express himself in satire 
no matter which literary genre he chooses. 





* New Statesman and Nation, LVI (Sept. 6, 1958), 308-310. 





by E. M. BLISTEIN 


The Object of Scorn: 
An Aspect of the Comic Antagonist 


T ONE POINT in Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest, Miss 
Prism, the absent-minded nursemaid-governess, is describing a novel 
she had once written. In it, she says, “The good ended happily, and 

the bad unhappily. That is what Fiction means.” When we watch or when 
we read dramatic comedy, Miss Prism’s mildly ambiguous definition serves 
to comfort us when an obstacle is placed in the path of obviously true love, 
or when a sympathetic comic character is placed in a situation that is sur- 
rounded by difficulties. For when we consider dramatic comic characters, 
our thoughts most often run to the sympathetic comic characters, the ones 
we laugh with, rather than at. We think of Feste and Falstaff, Charlie 
Chaplin and W. C. Fields, the melodramatic Cyrano whose wit conceals a 
breaking heart, and Billie Dawn, the twentieth-century Magdalene. We 
think of them because all of these characters, to a greater or lesser extent, 
have aspirations towards a world that is outside the comic, the world of re- 
spectability. We think of them because, although we have only a sneaking 
awareness that they are better than we are, we have an open awareness that 
they are better than they appear to be, that their comicdom confines them to 
situations not good enough for them. 


gods what a terrible tragedy 

not to make good with the tragic 
gods what a heart breaking pathos 
to be always doomed to the comic 


Few of the sympathetic comic characters would go so far as to echo “the 
wail of archy” from Don Marquis’ archy and mehitabel, but we frequently 
have the feeling that our favorite comic characters are “doomed to the 
comic.” We will admit that there is no artistic justification for our feeling, 
but we will also assert that there are psychological and sociological justifica- 
tions for such an attitude. That is why, despite a momentary twinge of 
regret, we feel pleased when the critics applaud the performance of such an 
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inspired clown as Ed Wynn when he plays a serious role; that is why, 
despite slight overtones of condescension, we feel pleased when a comedian 
like Red Buttons wins an Academy Award for a serious role in Sayonara. 

Although we think most often of the sympathetic comic characters, we 
should not confine our thinking to them. The extremely complex art form 
which is comedy has many levels, many avenues of approach, and the mat- 
ter of character is but one. And even the matter of character is not ex- 
hausted by an exploration of the sympathetic comic character. We must 
keep in mind the comic butt, the comic antagonist, the comic villain. Call 
him what you will, he has one salient characteristic: he makes us laugh at 
him rather than with him. It would, however, be a fundamental mistake 
to assume that the comic antagonist is always a less complex person than the 
sympathetic comic character. Frequently such is the case, of course, and 
then the butt is merely a two-dimensional sheet of cardboard intended to be 
the target of a custard pie. Frequently, too, the butt merely has to slip on a 
banana peel or have a chair pulled out from behind him as he attempts to 
sit, and the audience, sublimating its latent sadism (as the psychologists tell 
us) or giving vent to its appreciation of the unexpected (as the critics of the 
Max Eastman school tell us), can be expected to burst forth with gales of 
laughter. Such characters, simple as they are, have provided enjoyment and 
laughter for generations of highbrows and lowbrows. The middlebrows 
may enjoy them and laugh at them too, but they feel, most often, insecure 
in their laughter, insecure in their enjoyment; as if it were possible to lose 
intellectual caste by a display of emotional honesty. 

But the comic butts of the slapstick school, enjoyable and laughable 
though they may be, do not concern us here. We are concerned with the 
comic butt who is more complex than the slapstick comedian, who is at 
times as subtle as the sympathetic comic character, who is worse than he 
first appears to be, who is at first in a situation too good for him. He is, in 
short, the reverse of the coin whose obverse is the sympathetic comic char- 
acter. The drama knows characters of this nature. Such characters are Pa- 
rolles in All’s Well That Ends Weil, Mr. Applegate in Damn Yankees, 
Harry Brock in Born Yesterday, Malvolio in Twelfth Night. 


II 


Parolles is more complex than the simple classical braggart soldier. The 
problem of Parolles is, fundamentally, the age-old one of the difference be- 
tween appearance and reality. Parolles would have us believe that he is a 
warrior, a sophisticate, a wit, handy in battle, cosmopolitan in taste and 
language, dapper in dress. Many in his world believe the appearance, and 
some who are aware of the reality find it necessary and politic to stomach 
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his absurdity. At his first appearance, Helena describes the conflict. She is 
talking of her love for Bertram when Parolles appears on the scene. 
Who comes here? 

One that goes with him. I love him for his sake; 

And yet I know him a notorious liar, 

Think him a great way fool, solely a coward. 

Yet these fix’d evils sit so fit in him 

That they take place when virtue’s steely bones 

Look bleak i’ th’ cold wind. Withal, full oft we see 

Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. 


Helena is not the only one to see the reality. Old Lafew sees it also and 
readily smokes him out, but the rest, particularly the men, require time, 
much time. After all, his technique is not bad. Note him as he implies his 
bravery and experience in battle when some of the young nobles of France 
are setting off for the Italian wars. He and Bertram are to remain behind. 

Noble heroes, my sword and yours are kin. Good sparks and lustrous, a 
word, good metals: you shall find in the regiment of the Spinii one Captain 
Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, here on his sinister cheek. It was 
this very sword entrench’d it. Say to him I live, and observe his reports for me. 


Perhaps Captain Spurio is as illegitimate as the etymology of his name 
would imply (although he is mentioned once again in the play, it is signifi- 
cant that Parolles is the one who mentions him), and perhaps too, if there 
be such a person, the cicatrice on his left cheek came from a source other 
than the cowardly sword of Parolles, but who is to know? These nobles are 
young, relatively inexperienced in war and humanity, and Parolles is rapid 
with the convincing detail which cannot at the moment be questioned. 
Even Lafew thought him for two ordinaries to be a pretty wise fellow, and 
Lafew had age and experience on his side. How, then, can we blame the 
youngsters, the gullible youngsters ? 

So Helena unmasks him in Act I, and Lafew unmasks him in Act II, 
distilling the dram of reality from the vat of illusion: 

Go to, sir! You were beaten in Italy for picking a kernel out of a pomagran- 
ate. You are a vagabond, and no true traveller. You are more saucy with lords 


and honorable personages than the commission of your birth and virtue gives you 
heraldry. You are not worth another word, else I’d call you a knave. I leave you. 


Instead of becoming infuriated at this attack, Parolles, as always, salvages the 
one drop of sweetness from the bitter cup: “Good, very good! It is so then. 
Good, very good! Let it be conceal’d awhile.” The “goods” that he utters 
may be ironic, but the relief evidenced in the “Let it be conceal’d awhile” 
is genuine. Concealment of the reality and display of the appearance are 
ever his stocks in trade. Lafew is unable to convince Bertram of Parolles’ 
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absurdity, but Bertram is a young and inexperienced man. Only older, ex- 
perienced men can see through Parolles; but women of any age, Helena, 
Mariana, the Countess, find him transparent. 

By the end of Act III, everyone save Bertram is aware of what he is. To 
convince Bertram of Parolles’ cowardice and fraudulence, the French Lords 
conceive a plot to expose him as a poltroon and a traitor. The plot is suc- 
cessful and Parolles, completely unmasked now, is left to his own devices, 
deserted by everyone, even Bertram: 

Yet am I thankful. If my heart were great, 

*Twould burst at this. Captain I'll be no more; 

But I will eat, and drink, and sleep as soft 

As captain shall. Simply the thing I am 

Shall make me live. Who knows himself a braggart, 
Let him fear this; for it will come to pass 

That every braggart shall be found an ass. 

Rust, sword! cool, blushes! and, Parolles, live 

Safest in shame! Being fool’d, by fool’ry thrive! 
There’s place and means for every man alive. 


This speech alone, even if there were no other evidence, would enable us to 
see that Parolles is not the traditional, simple comic butt. Too often the 
comic butt is unable to understand anything, least of all himself. Parolles 
has no such problem. He has understood the reality of himself from the 
start, and this speech demonstrates conclusively his self-understanding. If 
he were in reality a brave man, this unmasking would never have happened. 
If he were possessed of a true sense of decency, such an unmasking would 
have destroyed him completely. He won’t be a captain any more, but he’ll 
enjoy the creature comforts as well as any captain. And his future is sum- 
med up in the key line of the speech, “Simply the thing I am shall make me 
live.” 

Parolles’ hope succeeds. Lafew will take care of Parolles who, having 
been fooled, will thrive by fool’ry: “Sirrah, inquire further after me. I had 
talk of you last night. Though you are a fool and a knave, you shall eat.” 
But Parolles must always remember what he is. Any attempted reversion 
to his former situation brings reminders, stern reminders: 

Good Tom Drum, lend me a handkercher. So, - 


I thank thee. Wait on me home; I’ll make sport with thee. 
Let thy curtsies alone! they are scurvy ones. 


From artificial captain he has become a nobleman’s genuine fool, and he 
does not mind. He is, in fact, grateful. The audience has laughed at him 
for pretending to be something he was not. Lafew henceforth will laugh 
with him for being what he is. The simple comic butt might have been 
ignored in the denouement. This complex comic butt must be taken care of. 
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Mr. Applegate, from the George Abbott-Douglas Wallop musical com- 
edy Damn Yankees, is in fast company when he is compared with the 
Shakespearean comic antagonists. Yet he belongs in such company if only 
because he manages to make the devil of the morality play into a flesh-and- 
blood character. If Parolles, as C. S. Lewis suggests, may be compared with 
Belial, Mr. Applegate definitely must be identified with Lucifer. Yet Mr. 
Applegate holds audience attention because he is not a type: he is an indi- 
vidual. He has no horns and no tail. I don’t think his feet are cloven, 
though after kicking a chair in a fit of temper, he does say, “Oh, my hoof!” 
He normally wears business suits, but in one scene he parades around in a 
flamboyant dressing gown. He always wears bright red socks. He has the 
disconcerting habit of plucking lighted cigarettes out of the air, and he 
explains his habit by the simple statement, “I’m handy with fire.” He is 
able to answer the fatuous query of a couple of autograph hunters, “Are you 
anybody ?” with the almost accurate, “Not a soul.” He has the ability to be 
invisible when and to whom he desires, and passes off this remarkable abil- 
ity with the debonair statement, “An amusing little stunt — it was all the 
rage in the Middle Ages.” Perhaps most important of all, he appears “as if 
by magic” when Joe Boyd says, “I’d sell my soul for one long ball hitter.” 
For, do not doubt it, Mr. Applegate is the devil in a twentieth-century sack 
suit and with twentieth-century problems. He has dispensed with some, but 
by no means all, of his medieval trappings. Although he first appears to the 
sound of “eerie music,” he settles his deal with a hand shake (right and left 
hands). He thinks signing in blood is just a “phony stunt.” He has more 
trouble with wives than with the Methodist Church, and he lets Joe Boyd, 
a twentieth-century real estate agent, talk him into an escape clause. His 
seductive agent, Lola, “a beautiful red-head, is just what the Devil ordered.” 
But this succubus falls in love with her prospective victim, and Applegate 
had done so much for her too. After all, despite her youthful beauty, she is 
172 years old, and had been “the ugliest woman in Providence, Rhode 
Island.” Surely the medieval devil didn’t have such troubles with his assis- 
tants. 

But while he has dispensed with some of the medieval touches, and 
while he seems beset with twentieth-century problems, he still maintains a 
strong sense of history: “I am quite a famous character. . . . I have historical 
significance too. In fact, I’m responsible for most of the history you can 
name.” Then, when he is explaining to Lola her part in his present pro- 
ceedings, he again uses historical simile: 

ApptecaTe: Look Lola, here’s the tie-up. This is a mass torture deal like the 


thirty-years’ war. I’ve got thousands of Washington fans drooling under the 
illusion that the Senators are going to win the pennant. 


Lora: (Enthusiastically) Oh, Chief, that’s awfully good. There’ll be suicides, heart 
attacks and apoplexy. Just like the good old days. 
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His sense of personal history serves him in good stead when, despite all his 
precautions, his victim wants to exercise his option under the escape clause. 
He then reverts to the medieval devil: “Very well. An operation of this 
kind has to take place at the witching hour. So, at five minutes to midnight 
if you still want to go back, say the word.” And the devil loses his victim, 
but he doesn’t give up easily. His actions in the concluding scene are 
strangely reminiscent of those of Dr. Faustus in the concluding scene of 
Marlowe’s play. He pleads: “It was in impulse and I regret it. But I'll make 
amends.” He cajoles: “I’m not really a bad fellow, Joe—I’m just emo- 
tional.” He rages in his frustration: “Listen to me, you wife-loving louse, 
you belong to me. You crook, you thief, you two-timing false-faced swin- 
dler! You’ve robbed me, you’ve robbed me!” And these last lines are accom- 
panied by his jumping up and down in rage and frustration as the curtain 
falls and the audience dissolves in laughter at the timeless devil, possessed 
of so much knowledge, frustrated by the potent power of a man’s love for 
his wife. 

Applegate is, then, an excellent example of the comic antagonist. He is 
more important to the plot of his play, than Parolles is to his. Parolles merely 
seems to be domineering; Applegate is so. That is why our sympathy is 
with his victims, not with him. We want him to be cheated, and this play is 
very satisfying because he ends up cheating himself. When he makes his 
mistake and tries to erase the error, we are delighted that he is foiled. 
Martin Luther and Thomas More have told us the devil is a proud spirit 
and cannot endure scorn, and our laughter is the more intense and the more 
pleased for that reason. For this devil, this Mr. Applegate has been triply 
scorned: once by his cohort who, contrary to all the laws of demonology, 
has been able to drug him and thus place him in an impossible predicament, 
once by his victim who manages to elude his clutches, and finally by the 
audience, which enjoys his discomfiture. Luther and More may be right 
when they tell us that the devil cannot endure scorn, mockery, or laughter; 
C. S. Lewis is certainly right when he makes it clear in The Screwtape Let- 
ters that the devil can neither understand nor tolerate love. 


III 


Both Parolles and Mr. Applegate have a superficial smoothness, a veneer 
that is thin, to be sure, but which nevertheless exists. Harry Brock, the 
comic antagonist of Garson Kanin’s play, Born Yesterday, has no hint of 
smoothness, no hint of softness about him. He has a certain rough, vulgar 
charm; but he has always done what he has wanted to do, despite any oppo- 
sition, and he thinks that he always will. We have some idea of the kind of 
man he is even before his first appearance on the stage. In Washington for 
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a brief visit, he has rented a two-hundred-and-thirty-five-dollar-a-day hotel 
suite. You don’t have to be a communist to agree with the chambermaid 
who thinks that there ought to be a law against people who have that much 
money to spend on a hotel room — especially since she earns only eighteen 
dollars a week. We find out, too, before his first appearance, the source of 
his income: “Ran a little junk yard into fifty million bucks, with no help 
from anyone or anything — except maybe World War II.” When he first 

“stamps in,” we discover that his name may be Brock, but, according to 

the stage direction, “Gross is the word for him.” 

Despite all that we have heard about him, despite his crudeness and 
boorishness in his relationships with other people, we may feel that he is a 
diamond in the rough, a magnificent example of what a man can make of 
himself under our wonderful system of free enterprise. We don’t feel that 
way long. His first business venture was a paper route, surely a good Amer- 
ican beginning. But Brock got his paper route through force: “I bought a 
kid out with a swift kick in the keester.” His next business venture was a 
junk yard. He got the junk yard through stealing: 

Brock: I'll tell you. I’m a kid with a paper route. I’ve got this little wagon. So 
on my way home nights, I come through the alleys pickin’ up stuff. I’m not 
the only one. All the kids are doin’ it. The only difference is, they keep it. 
Not me. I sell it. First thing you know, I’m makin’ seven, eight bucks a 
week from that. Three bucks from the papers. So I figure right off which 
is the right racket. I’m just a kid, mind you, but I could see that. Pretty soon, 
the guy I’m sellin’ to is handin’ me anywheres from fifteen to twenty a week. 
So he offers me a job for ten. Dumb jerk. I'd be sellin’ this guy his own stuff 
back half the time and he never knew. 

Paut: How do you mean? 

Brock: relishing the memory: Well in the night, see, I’m under the fence and 


I drag it out and load up. In the mornin’, | bring it in the front way and 
collect. ... 


Pau: So pretty soon you owned the whole yard. 
Brock: Damn right! 


Starting out with force, he soon, as we have seen, moved to theft. Then 
he discovered the purchasing power of money is not limited to things. 
Money can be used to buy people: “I never met a man who didn’t have his 
price.” Money buys the bodies of some people, the minds of others, the souls 
of still others. So he buys Billie Dawn; then he buys a lawyer who, before 
meeting Brock, had the stamp of greatness on him; then he buys a United 
States Senator. Why shouldn’t he? After all, a Senator to him (he speaks 
relatively, of course) is “A guy who makes a hundred and fifty bucks a 
week.” Our sneaking admiration soon turns to dismay, then disgust. We 
see him browbeat everyone in sight: his cousin Eddy, barbers, chamber- 
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maids, bootblacks, hotel managers, the whole dramatis personae. We see 
him use physical force on his lawyer, on his cousin, on Billie, on Paul. 
We are not at all impressed with the fleeting glimpses we get of the 
sentimental, paternalistic side of his character. We feel that it proves noth- 
ing good about him that he has provided employment for the boy whom he 
beat up to obtain his paper route, for the man from whom he stole to get 
his first junk yard. These two people, and his treatment of them, may be a 
sign of a sentimental character; they are, more likely, symbols of his belief 
that money can do anything, even turn enemies into friends. 

This gross character with his rude wit, his boorish charm, must be 
proved wrong. He must be shown that there are some things and some 
people that money cannot buy, that there are some people whom force can- 
not frighten. The audience must be enabled to laugh at his downfall, partly 
to get the aggression out of its system, partly to demonstrate its approval 
at the victory of virtue over vice, partly to conceal, even from itself, its fears 
that the attitudes which Harry Brock represents are dominant in our cul- 
ture. And Harry Brock does meet his downfall. His downfall is, perhaps, 
foreshadowed by his defeat in the gin rummy game which he plays with 
Billie, but there is a difference, a major difference. Billie wins at gin rummy 
through luck or skill. Perhaps, in such a game as gin rummy, there is very 
little of the latter, but she does not use force, she does not cheat, she does not 
lie or steal. When Billie and Paul finally do triumph over the force that is 
Harry Brock, their victory is tainted, only slightly, to be sure, but neverthe- 
less tainted, by the fact that they had to use Harry’s methods to beat Harry. 
We are not surprised at Billie’s use of such methods. After all, she has been 
with Harry for a long time, and has picked up some of his habits. Indeed, 
she has for a small portion of almost every day managed to become the 
dominant figure in their relationship by the simple expedient of withhold- 
ing from Harry something that Harry wants but which is hers to give. As 
I say, we are not too surprised at Billie because reformation does not obliter- 
ate memory, but we are surprised at Paul, the twentieth-century Galahad. 
Paul, you see, makes common cause with Guinevere, and turns from a Gala- 
had to a Launcelot. Pragmatically the end may stand clear of the means in 
a case such as this, but morally, of course, it cannot. Paul and Billie steal 
papers which are most incriminating. If the contents of the papers are re- 
vealed, the bill which Harry wants Congress to pass will have no chance of 
passing. It does no good to argue that Billie, on paper, owns the incriminat- 
ing papers at least as much as Harry does, for Paul has no stake in them at 
all. Then, after stealing the papers, they use them to blackmail Harry. 
Blackmail is not only an ugly word, it is an ugly deed. Harry will be kept 
in line, do not doubt it, but his attitudes have not changed a bit. Billie and 
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Paul have departed, leaving Harry, Hedges his Senator, and Devery his 
lawyer, in varying stages of gloom, despair, and chagrin: 


Brock: trying hard to laugh off his disaster: How do you like that? He coulda 
had a hundred grand — and she coulda had me. So they end up with nothin’. 
A pause. Dumb chump. 

Hepcgs: Yes. 

Brock: Crazy broad. 

Hepces: Quite right. 

Devery: toasting, his glass held high: To all the dumb chumps and all the crazy 
broads, past, present, and future — who thirst for knowledge — and search for 
truth—who fight for justice—and civilize each other—and make it so 
tough for sons-of-bitches like you— to Hedges —and you—to Brock — and 
me. He drinks. 


No, Harry Brock does not reform at the end, even when confronted 
with necessity. He remains the same because he does not really know the 
difference between good and evil, between virtue and vice. Reformation 
inevitably implies a realization that what you were was bad. Harry does not 
feel that way. He still feels that he and his methods were right. He made a 
miscalculation, that’s all. Oh, yes, the miscalculation wouldn’t have been so 
bad had the chump not been so dumb, the broad not so crazy. Harry re- 
mains the same, and the audience is delighted not only that he has been 
beaten, but that he has not reformed. After all, had he reformed, the audi- 
ence out of some sense of spiritual generosity, some sense of spiritual altru- 
ism, might have felt compelled to join him in a rueful smile at his past, an 
understanding smile at his present, a hopeful smile at his future. As it is, 
the audience can laugh at him, not with him, laugh heartily that this 
yearner after power has been frustrated in his drive, that this bully has been 
bullied. Laugh at him too because he has been made forcibly, if momen- 
tarily, aware that some people cannot be bought, that some things are not 
for sale. And while the audience laughs, perhaps it may forget that though 
he was beaten at his own game, the victors had to use weapons that he too 
would have used. We sympathize with, we laugh with, Billie and Paul; we 
do not have to worship them. We laugh at Harry; and, because he has lost, 
we no longer have to detest him. 

IV 


Malvolio in Twelfth Night merits our displeasure from the moment 
that he steps on the stage. His first words show that he is sadly deficient in 
humor. Feste, whom we have learned to admire, has been trying to joke 
himself back into the good graces of Olivia, and he has been successful. 
Olivia asks Malvolio if he doesn’t think that Feste is improving. Malvolio’s 
answer, condescending, superior, humorless, leads Olivia to describe Mal- 
volio in terms which we applaud: “O, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, 
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and taste with a distemper’d appetite. To be generous, guiltless, and of free 
disposition, is to take those things for birdbolts that you deem cannon 
bullets.” 

Just as he dislikes humor, and this play is a comedy, so Malvolio dislikes 
music, and music is very important in Twelfth Night. Sir Toby, Sir An- 
drew, and Feste are engaged in drinking and singing and laughing. Like 
other men, in other times, they find pleasure in laughter, in song, in wine. 
Perhaps they have been a little noisy; perhaps they have had insufficient 
regard for those in the household who were trying to sleep; perhaps they 
should be quieted, perhaps even silenced, but the arrogant Malvolio uses 
the wrong methods. Instead of trying to joke the revellers out of their rev- 
elry, he adopts a holier-than-thou attitude which a more subtle man would 
have realized was calculated to enrage not subdue: 

My masters, are you mad? or what are you? Have you no wit, manners, nor 
honesty, but to gabble like tinkers at this time of night?Do ye make an alehouse 
of my lady’s house, that ye squeak out your coziers’ catches without any mitiga- 
tion or remorse of voice? Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time in you? 


Sir Toby at first tends to ignore Malvolio, merely suggesting that they were 
keeping time in their catches, and besides it might not be a bad idea if Mal- 
volio went and hanged himself. But Malvolio continues his diatribe, and it 
is little wonder that Sir Toby now feels compelled to cut this pompous ass 


down to his rightful size: “Art any more than a steward? Dost thou think, 
because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?” Certainly 
Sir Toby is probably drunk at the time, but drunk or sober he has sufficient 
clarity of vision to comprehend that a toady like Malvolio is not to be tol- 
erated. 

Words are not enough to destroy this time-pleaser, this affection’d ass, 
this fool who thinks himself “so cramm’d . . . with excellencies that it is his 
grounds of faith that all who look on him love him.” Maria comes into the 
picture with a plot that will take excellent advantage of Malvolio’s self love. 
She will drop a letter in his path; the handwriting in the letter will con- 
vince Malvolio that it was written by Olivia; he will take the dictates of the 
letter to heart, and will act in accordance with them. Both his discovery of 
the letter, and his actions afterwards, will provide the conspirators with 
hilarious laughter. This customarily solemn-suited man will appear to 
Olivia wearing yellow stockings, cross-gartered. This customarily solemn- 
faced man will appear smiling to Olivia. This customarily solemn-thinking 
man will, suffering from delusions of grandeur, attempt to flirt with Olivia. 

How good the plan is we discover when next we see Malvolio. He has 
not seen the letter yet, but obviously Maria has been shrewd enough to be 
cognizant of his inmost thoughts. When we next see him, he is meditating 
— daydreaming would be a better term — on his future. He envisions him- 
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self married to the Countess Olivia. If we examine the text closely, we can 
readily see that love for Olivia has nothing to do with his yearnings. If love 
entered into the situation at all, we might be inclined to feel some sympathy 
for him, but his desiré for marriage is not motivated by love. He is solely 
motivated by a yearning for the power that a husband of the Countess, a 
Count Malvolio, might possess. He would have power to give orders to the 
Countess’ uncle, his mortal enemy, Sir Toby Belch; he would have power 
to control the household and give orders to the Fabians and the Festes 
and the Marias who now tend to flout him; things would be done his 
way. As he envisions this happy circumstance, he naturally makes de- 
rogatory comments about Sir Toby. If we, aware of the humor in the situ- 
ation of the biter being bitten, laugh at the concealed Toby’s reactions to 
Malvolio’s comments, we laugh more loudly at Malvolio’s presumption be- 
cause we know that Olivia’s affections do not incline in his direction. We 
laugh, too, at his gaucherie when, in his daydreaming, he makes the classic 
mistake of confusing the present with the future: “I frown the while, and 
perchance wind up my watch, or play with my — some rich jewel.” The 
“my” and the hesitation that follows it are important in this connection. 
Malvolio forgets momentarily that as Count Malvolio he would no longer 
be wearing his chain, the menial steward’s badge of office. It is a natural 
mistake, to be sure, but we laugh at it because it is a mistake growing out of 
presumption. 

But all this takes place before he finds Maria’s carefully phrased letter. 
The timing here is most important. Had he been led to such envisionings, 
such musings, such daydreamings by the discovery of the letter and the 
ambiguous words which it contains, we might feel sorry for him. As the 
circumstance exists, however, we do not feel sorry for him at all. The confi- 
dence man’s cliche, “You can’t cheat an honest man,” helps us here. Mal- 
volio had yearnings for power before he ever saw the letter. He asked to be 
duped. His thoughts were channeled in the proper direction before the 
trick was played on him. The letter merely confirmed his thoughts. Why 
shouldn’t we laugh at him? Why should we sympathize with him? He 
asked for it. 

So he attires himself as the letter suggested; he alters his solemn counte- 
nance and appears smiling when Olivia wants him. He couldn’t have 
chosen a worse time to slough off his solemn attitude. Olivia had wanted 
him because she is despondent, and Malvolio, normally “sad and civil .. . 
suits well for a servant with my fortunes.” So he prances in, gay, flirting, 
full of ambiguous and veiled reference to the letter about which Olivia 
knows nothing. It is little wonder that his behavior and appearance cause 
Olivia to believe that he is a victim of midsummer madness. Kind and 
gentle, although despondent, she asks that some of her people take care of 
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Malvolio and she asks that Sir Toby look to him. Her reaction to his situa- 
tion pleases the dupe. If no lower member of the household than Sir Toby 
is to look after him, surely his dreams have not been in vain, surely nothing 
can come between him and the full prospect of his hopes. So self-centered is 
his imagination that he is unable to realize that if Olivia’s orders please him, 
they please Toby and his group even more. The nuisance, the villain, is 
now in their clutches. They treat him as a madman; according to the 
benevolent custom of the day, they throw him into a dark room, all the 
while adjuring him to renounce the devil who assuredly has possessed him. 
Once he is safely confined, they take this wonderful opportunity to play 
pranks on him, to torment him, to send Feste in guise of a priest to him. 
But all will come out in the end. Feste brings him pen, ink, and paper. 
From the depths of his self-pity, Malvolio composes a letter part pleading, 
part cajoling, part injured. Feste delivers the letter to Olivia. Olivia, who 
has always thought kindly of Malvolio, but who always thought of him not 
as a husband but as a good and faithful servant, sees to it that he is released. 
Fabian tells all, carefully shielding Maria, as a gentleman should do, and 
taking all the blame on his shoulders and on the broad shoulders of Sir 
Toby. He does so, it must be confessed, after Olivia has assured Malvolio 
that he will be both plaintiff and judge in his own case. Nevertheless, Fabi- 
an’s speech is important. It tells us some important information, and it 
gives a fair account of the proceedings: 
Good madam, hear me speak, 

And let no quarrel, nor no brawl to come, 

Taint the condition of this present hour, 

Which I have wond’red at. In hope it shall not, 

Most freely I confess myself and Toby 

Set this device against Malvolio here, 

Upon some stubborn and discourteous parts 

We had conceiv'd against him. Maria writ 

The letter, at Sir Toby’s great importance, 

In recompense whereof he hath married her. 

How with a sportful malice it was follow’d 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge, 

If that the injuries be justly weigh’d 

That have on both sides pass’d. 
Fabian here demonstrates the essential difference between the sympathetic 
and antagonistic comic character. The plot was Maria’s from the start, but 
he takes the blame on himself and on Sir Toby who, despite his wounds, is 
well able to bear it. He demonstrates completely that both sides have been 
wronged, and that the whole affair, seen in the proper light, is cause for 
laughter, not revenge. Certainly his approach is reasonable. His approach, 
conciliatory though it may be, brings from Malvolio only the bitter exit line, 
“T'll be reveng’d on the whole pack of you!” 
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How, then, are we to feel about Malvolio? The answer seems simple. 
If this is a play about music, he is the discord. If this is a play about laugh- 
ter, he is the frown. If this is a play about unselfish, romantic love, he, self- 
ishly, loves only himself. Despite Maurice Evans’ television version of 
Twelfth Night, despite reputable critics like Mark Van Doren, Malvolio is 
not the center, the focal point of this romantic comedy, any more than Pa- 
rolles is the center of All’s Well That Ends Well, any more than Don John 
is the center of Much Ado About Nothing. Malvolio is a minor obstacle in 
the path of true love. If the purpose of Twelth Night is to get Viola mar- 
ried to Duke Orsino, and Olivia married to Sebastian, and Maria married 
to Sir Toby, why do we need Malvolio? We need him to laugh at, because 
we laugh with all the rest. We laugh with Feste, with Sir Toby, with 
Maria, with Fabian, even with the Duke in his romantic melancholia, and 
with Viola in her almost insurmountable problem. We laugh at Malvolio. 
He is opposed to culture and grace and laughter and joy and music —all 
the things that we care for. So we laugh at him. In a world of unselfish 
love, he is selfish. So we laugh at him. We don’t have to call him a Puri- 
tan; we just have to call him a kill-joy, a time-pleaser, a self-seeker. He exits 
with our laughter ringing in his ears. If Olivia, the tenderhearted, thinks 
him notoriously abused, and if Duke Orsino, suddenly practical, wants 
peace made with him so that he can discover more information about 
Viola’s friendly and helpful Captain, we don’t mind. We really don’t want 
Malvolio destroyed; we merely want him to be taught a lesson. If he can’t 
learn, so much the worse for him. There will still be Illyria filled with 
frank and open love; and there will still be Feste making jokes, getting in 
scrapes, singing his lovely songs; and there will still be Sir Toby with his 
hatred for unfilled cans. What more do we need than love and laughter 
and song and conviviality? So we laugh at Malvolio’s final exit because he 
had been foiled in his desire to substitute self love for romantic love, a serious 
mien for frank and open laughter, and the conning of politic authors for the 
gaiety of song and conviviality. 


V 


Parolles, Mr. Applegate, Harry Brock, and Malvolio do not, of course, 
exhaust the roster of comic antagonists in dramatic literature. They are 
merely representatives of their type, but if we want to understand dramatic 
comedy we must understand them. I suggest that if there is a physiological 
theory of tragedy, and Aristotle’s Poetics with its emphasis on catharsis is at 
least one such theory, then it is equally possible to have a physiological 
theory of comedy. This theory would also emphasize catharsis, but not the 
catharsis of the emotions of pity and terror. The emotions that we seek to 
purge in comedy are those of scorn and mockery. We do not scorn, we 
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cannot mock, the sympathetic comic character. We certainly are able to 
scorn and to mock the comic antagonist, the comic villain. Strangely 
enough, the tragic hero and the comic villain have some things in common. 
Both are over-reachers; both suffer from hubris; both try to possess more 
power than is rightfully theirs. The tragic hero is destroyed by the opera- 
tion of nemesis; the comic villain is frustrated, is foiled, through the mock- 
ery of our laughter. The audience of a comedy does not ask that the villain 
be destroyed; it merely asks that he be foiled. If, like Parolles, he has a 
possibility of reformation, we are pleased, but not so much that we want to 
sympathize with him. If, like Mr. Applegate, Harry Brock, or Malvolio, he 
has no prospect of reformation we do not really mind. For then we can feel 
superior to him, and we can scorn not only his over-reaching, but also his 
intellectual blindness, his stiff-necked arrogance. 

This feeling of superiority is germane to Aristotle’s theory of tragedy; it 
is equally germane to this theory of comedy. For we can seldom, unless 
we are blind, feel superior to the sympathetic comic character; we can al- 
ways feel superior to the comic antagonist. And when we leave the theatre 
or put down the copy of the play, we can have a feeling akin to that of the 
Greek audience which had seen an Aeschylean or Sophoclean tetralogy. 
The Greek audience, if we are to believe Aristotle, felt superior to the plight 
of the tragic hero. It reasoned, “Here is this man, noble, even regal. If such 
terrible things can happen to him through frailty and error, my problems 
are not so bad after all. I’m really better off than he.” When we have seen 
a comic villain foiled, we can feel superior to him, wondering, if he does 
show symptoms of reformation, what ever made him so stupid in the first 
place; congratulating ourselves, if he shows no signs of reformation, on 
being less stupid, less narrow of vision than he. 

And we do not mind that the villain has not been destroyed for we gen- 
erally feel, smugly perhaps, that it will serve him right to go on living with 
himself. His narrow-visioned pride, his selfishness, his humorlessness, his 
frustrations should provide him with the kind of company he deserves. The 
villain has become our butt — the sympathetic comic characters have seen 
to that — and he has served his purpose admirably well. The bogey man in 
the children’s fairy tales takes fear with him when he is revealed as merely 
a shadow of evil; the comic villain takes our scorn and our mockery with 
him when he is revealed as easily foiled, easily frustrated. It is good that he 
does so. The scorn and the mockery which we so frequently feel should be 
directed against ourselves have found another target. We can be pleased, 
we can be content, we can almost feel a little self-satisfied — until the next 
time we do something foolish. 





Notes 


FROM RITUAL TO ROMANCE AGAIN: 
HENDERSON THE RAIN KING 


Reapers oF Saut Bertow’s latest novel, Henderson the Rain King (New York: 
Viking, 1959), have observed the mythic quality of Henderson’s journey to Africa 
and his encounter there with two tribes which help him find meaning in his life. 
For Bellow’s descriptions of the Arnewi and the Wariri lack the substance of 
ethnographic reports; rather, the kind of anthropology they suggest is the Frazer, 
arm-chair variety. More particularly, certain important elements of plot and 
situation parallel components of Jessie L. Weston’s From Ritual to Romance (New 
York: Peter Smith, 1941; first published 1920). If Bellow is making myth, it shares 
some of the features of recorded legend. 

A conscientious reader of The Waste Land knows that Miss Weston’s book 
attempts to prove that fertility cults furnished the symbols of the Grail legend and 
describes the Grail quest to restore the Waste Land. Now in Bellow’s novel Hen- 
derson becomes the Rain King, Sungo, of the Wariri because he ends the drought 
by completing the rain ceremonies. With this tribe he fulfills the necessary condi- 
tions to propitiate the nature gods, whereas with the Arnewi earlier he mistakenly 
relied on western technology and destroyed their entire water supply. 

Resemblance to Miss Weston’s book goes further. Early in Henderson, the 
narrator says once when drunk, “There is a curse on this land” (p. 38). He means 
America here, but he does lift a curse in Africa. (Several times he suggests that the 
world is mental anyway.) He tells Prince Itelo of the Arnewi, “Your Highness, I 
am really kind of on a quest” (p. 65), though we don’t need this explicit assertion 
to realize the central importance of the quest to the novel. According to From 
Ritual to Romance, the Medicine Man or Doctor is important in fertility rites, and 
sometimes the Grail hero shares his role as Healer. Throughout the novel Hender- 
son expresses admiration for doctors — his early idol was Sir Wilfred Grenfell, and 
his esteemed friend King Dahfu had been a medical student — and he resolves to 
study medicine when he returns to America. Rain King will become Medicine 
Man. 

Besides these themes, several other features of the novel correspond to parts of 
From Ritual to Romance. One of the ordeals of Henderson’s arrival at the Wariri 
is being made to share a sleeping hut with a corpse. Often the initiation experience 
in the Perilous Chapel of Grail romances included a dead body in the dark. And 
Henderson is horrified at the prospect facing his friend King Dahfu as soon as he 
fails to satisfy the sexual demands of his numerous wives: they will report him and 
he will be strangled. Miss Weston cites Frazer’s description of an identical practice 
by the Shilluk, an African tribe (p. 56). Finally, Henderson’s appetite for life finds 
different forms of affirmation in his two tribes; in the end, the lion cub which is 
the incarnation of the dead King consoles him. It may not be irrelevant that part of 
Miss Weston’s description of her first chapter is “Not Death but Resurrection the 
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essential centre of Ritual,” and one comment in that chapter is, “It is the insistence 
on Life, Life continuous, and ever-renewing, which is the abiding characteristic of 
these cults...” (p. 8). 

Of course, Bellow uses other mythology too — chiefly that of the Bible — but 
the fertility quest is as basic to Henderson as to The Waste Land. Whereas Eliot 
constructs an elaborate apparatus of allusions, Bellow bears his learning more 
lightly in creating wonderful comic narration and characterization akin to that of 


Huckleberry Finn. Exsre Leacu 


San Jose State College 


EFFICTIO AND NOTATIO: 
HAWTHORNE’S TECHNIQUE OF CHARACTERIZATION 


Ir was Nor PossiBLE in a short tale for Nathaniel Hawthorne to portray a complete 
character in rich detail. Nevertheless in a large number of tales he experimented 
with simple elements of character in various situations. These he modified and 
joined together later in presenting the more complete characters of the romances. 
Thus in the confusing tale “Alice Doane’s Appeal,” he introduces in Walter Brome, 
the wizard, an early version of Roger Chillingworth. In “Alice Doane’s Appeal,” 
the time, the place, the society, the action, and Hawthorne’s reference to “that im- 
pure passion which alone engrosses all the heart” all suggest The Scarlet Letter. 
But these suggestions as they appear later in The Scarlet Letter are refined and 
developed: incest becomes adultery; Leonard Doane’s violent murder of Walter 
Brome is replaced by Chillingworth’s attempts to keep Dimmesdale alive in order 
to enjoy the spectacle of his suffering. 

In the tales Hawthorne not only worked up elements of character and incident 
which, combined differently, were usable later in the romances; he also began to 
develop and exploit some devices which, even though they may be considered 
essentially expository, still contribute measurably to a dramatically effective pres- 
entation of character. Chaucer used these devices; Shakespeare used them; Haw- 
thorne used them — sometimes to set a scene, sometimes to justify an action, but 
often as not to indicate character. Classical rhetoricians label these devices effictio 
and notatio and they are used perhaps most notably in the Prologue to Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. By effictio the rhetorician means describing what a character 
looks like; by notatio he means telling something about a character’s personality, 
revealing it frequently by way of reference to the character’s past. Although they 
sound simple enough, these devices generally mark a mature style. One is hard put, 
for example, in reading through Fanshawe and some of the tales, to find out much 
about what the characters look like, much less to find out what they “really are” 
like. This is not so in “Ethan Brand,” “Drowne’s Wooden Image,” or “The Artist 
of the Beautiful.” Nor is it so in The Scarlet Letter, where both the real characters 
(Hawthorne’s fellow workers in the Custom-House) and the fictional ones are 
described in considerable detail. 
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It may be worthwhile to examine a little more closely Hawthorne’s employ- 
ment of these devices, effictio and notatio, with special attention to his treatment 
of the character of Hester Prynne in The Scarlet Letter. 

Hester Prynne is drawn with clear, bold strokes. Hawthorne tells us that she 

was tall, with a figure of perfect elegance in a large scale. She had dark and abundant 
hair, so glossy that it threw off the sunshine with a gleam, and a face which, besides being 
beautiful from regularity of feature and richness of complexion, had the impressiveness 
belonging to a marked brow and deep black eyes. She was lady-like, too, after the man- 
ner of feminine gentility of those days; characterized by a certain state and dignity, rather 
than by the delicate, evanescent, and indescribable grace, which is now recognized as 
its indication. 
With this description Hawthorne strikes just the right balance: he is specific enough 
so that the reader cannot miss the physical presence that Hawthorne wishes to 
introduce; he is general enough so that even a hundred years after the writing of 
the description a shrewd casting director would have little trouble choosing an 
actress to play the part of Hester. 

So much at present for the effictio, for the physical description of Hawthorne’s 
heroine. Hester’s physical person as described elsewhere in the romance remains 
consistent with this early image. As to the notatio— Hawthorne’s exposition of his 
character’s personality — he tells us outright in one place that Hester is of an “im- 
pulsive and passionate nature.” Her appeal resides largely in the fact that she is so, 
but the appeal is further enhanced by polar qualities inherent in her condition: she 
is a passionate person under control, a person of an essentially voluptuous nature 
living austerely, an independent thinker who outwardly conforms. Yet Hester’s 
character is not a vacillating one, nor is it inconsistently drawn. These polar quali- 
ties suggest merely temporary settlements of issues outstanding between a strong 
character and a severe set of external conditions, through the extended conduct of 
which the strong character finally prevails over the conditions. 

Hawthorne’s portrayal of the character of Hester is for this very reason dy- 
namic. The portrait derives from the reactions between the character as origin¢ ally 
stated and the events given; and the complete work, the final working out of the 
character, leads Hawthorne to demonstrate truths of the human heart that are far 
more subtle than anything suggested in the tales. Thus Hawthorne suggests in the 
changing quality of Hesier’s character a version of Freud’s assertion regarding the 
sublimated emotional, the sexual, basis of intellectual activity: “The developing 
marble coldness of Hester’s impression,” says Hawthorne, “was to be attributed to 
the circumstances that her life had turned, in a great measure, from passion and 
feeling to thought.” Similarly in dealing with the relations between Hester and 
Pearl, Pearl and Dimmesdale, Hawthorne reveals — using his terminology of the 
human heart —the same truths that Freudian theory catalogues: the permissive- 
ness of guilt-ridden parents, the release of hostility by indirections (through Pearl’s 
attacking weeds, her acting as surrogate for her mother —as a sort of avenging 
id), and the ambivalent quality finally of the relations between persons involved 
in such situations as Hawthorne describes. 
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When Hawthorne had time in which to work out through action the logic of 
his characters and situations, he was able to apply the devices of effictio and notatio 
in ways that appear less and less contrived, more and more appropriate in their 
applications to the design of his romances. Time and again Hawthorne announces 
a quality in a character—such as Hester’s independence —and then goes on 
through his descriptions of her actions to verify the statement. Often he works both 
ways from his device: his assertion that Hester is a strong, independent sort of per- 
son not only explains how she got into trouble in the first place, but prepares for her 
working her way through and beyond her difficulty to an unusual maturity. 

Aiter The Scarlet Letter Hawthorne never abandoned the devices of effictio and 
notatio. It is understandable that he should not. These two devices combined 
properly with descriptions of his character’s actions made Hawthorne’s presentation 
of character dramatically rich despite his slight use of dialogue. Indeed, Hester and 
Zenobia and Miriam (Hawthorne’s “dark ladies”) live in the memories of readers, 
not as symbols of abstractions, but as characters, as memorable wenches, whom 


Hawthorne had the skill to bring alive. 
Lake Grove, Oregon 


Cuar.es R. METZGER 





Books 


ISSUES OF FREEDOM. By Herbert ]. Muller. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1960. xv + 170 pages, $3.50. In World Perspective Series.) 


Professor Muller approaches the issues of freedom with full awareness of the hazards 
within a skeptical world. Admitting his own commitment to relative freedom, he aspires 
to an “operational” definition, one roughly viable and verifiable within human culture as 
a whole, not merely within the state. The result may be labelled a little Handbook of 
Freedom. 

The approach is pragmatic, tentative, humanistic, empirical. In each chapter is the 
recognition that no definition ends in ideal finality. Each approach uncovers its negative 
aspect, its possible abuse, its paradoxes. Each chapter admits the obstacles to irresponsible 
freedoms within the given category; yet each rescues from the prohibitions some workable 
residue. Society is seen as the organism, the state as the organization. For freedom is 
more than nation, and can survive nations. Thus the role of the state is always, within a 
free society, the subject of “conscious debate.” Relative goods may still be real goods; 
and for the humanist, the naturalist, freedom is always a subject for testing and study, 
within experience. 

Starting with the tentative definition of freedom as “free to choose and carry out 
purposes,” and the absence, not of all restraint (palpably impossible), but of “arbitrary” 
restraints, usually political or social in nature, Muller agrees with Learned Hand that 
freedom must accept man’s “inherent willfulness” as given. The problem, then, must be 
faced; and the word must be disentangled from lofty vagueness on the one hand, and a 
negative dream on the other of absence-of-all-desire; and even more from a Hegelian 
“utter obedience.” Else all ends in Orwell’s chilling “Freedom is slavery.” Democracy 
can never be equated with passive acceptance of authoritarianism. 

Thus Muller can hardly be predestinarian; for freedom implies man’s participation 
in (which is not at all the same as control of) his own destiny. Once aware of “laws” of 
any sort, man tends to try to bend them to his own purposes. Muller, like Albert Camus, 
thus rejects rigid ideologies which would sacrifice man to his own definitions. Nor do 
religion, philosophy, or science warrant wholesale optimism that freedom will follow 
in their wake. The empirical reality, within human culture as a whole, is that religion 
means “multiplicity of divers religions,” within which man may or may not find incen- 
tives to given freedoms. Philosophy has often been negative, though it at least encourages 
rational examination; and science, in its advance toward positive and universal contribu- 
tions, has at least taught that its method is impossible without freedom of research. 

Even within idealism, Muller finds the same paradoxes. Justice is an older term than 
freedom, and often ends in depriving someone of freedoms; and equality can breed new 
and dreadful conformities. Yet man continues to seek enlarged freedoms, and even his 
protests and cries of despair arise from the conviction that there must be some better way. 

It is impossible, of course, to summarize Muller’s argument patly, since his book is 
itself a compact, summarized argument. But it can be said that Professor Muller ends, as 
we might expect, by favoring the risks of a free society. He finds no freedom in the 
hoary premises of “Man cannot change.” Man has changed immensely even within 
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recorded history; and our values remain, as always, as compromises with the realities. 
Democracy is inseparable from the party of hope, however tempered with caution. A 
part of that caution is a Bill of Rights, imposing a wise restraint upon the state, so that 
society, the reality, may enlarge its participation in its own future. This is, in short, a 


little book to be recommended to a confused America. 
Witson O. CLoucH 


University of Wyoming 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN CULTURE. Edited by Joseph ]. Kwiat and Mary C. 
Turpie. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1960. 233 pages, $4.75.) 


Designed to honor Professor Tremaine McDowell upon his retirement, this volume 
must now stand as a memorial to him. The editors, both former students and later col- 
leagues of Professor McDowell, have chosen not to eulogize him in anecdote or reminis- 
cence but to present in fifteen essays an index to the character, the concerns, and the 
conflicts within the general field of American Studies and within the Minnesota program 
in particular. For all the contributors, representing a variety of disciplines and institu- 
tional affiliations, have participated in the program which Professor McDowell directed 
for thirteen years. Although a different kind of book, this volume makes an instructive 
companion to McDowell’s 1948 survey of American Studies. 

More than half of the essays have been previously published in scholarly journals, 
but most of these stand up well under a second reading, and a few seem more valuable 
than they first did. Even though contributors followed their own interests, there is order 
of several sorts in the collection. At least six of the essays are primarily discussions of 
methods, and most of the others illustrate the results of these methods applied to the 
study of individuals, organizations, or events. Another kind of order emerges from the 
essays concerned directly or indirectly with the response of Americans, individually or en 
masse, to the contradictory implications of an agrarian history and an industrial destiny. 
Appropriately enough, the least meaningful kind of order stems from the effort to clas- 
sify the essays as they deal with the data of history, the social sciences, literature, or the 
fine arts; with only one or two exceptions these essays are examples of interdisciplinary 
scholarship. 

The collection is framed by Henry Nash Smith’s initial discussion of problems, 
methods, and instruments of analysis in American Studies and by Robert E. Spiller’s 
two-fold summary: (1) an appraisal of the intervening essays and (2) a survey of the 
aims, achievements and prospects of the American Studies movement. For the study of 
literature, Smith informs us, we must reconcile the techniques of the New Criticism 
with the persistent awareness that social change can be an aesthetic determinant. The 
literary critic should realize that the work of art is not the only source of value; the social 
scientist that the work of art, as well as social experience, group behavior, quantifiable 
data, can be a source of significant information. Both Smith and Spiller find no specific 
method for American Studies but rather a specific role — that of mediator for the several 
disciplines whose study is man. 

Between the introductory and concluding essays, so remarkably similar in tone that 
they could almost be transposed, lie reasons for pride and for modesty. Reuel Denney 
examines recent formulations of the American national character (a field which inevi- 
tably becomes “characterology”). John W. Ward explores the reactions to Lindbergh’s 
flight to conclude that this event dramatizes a basic conflict in the American mind: a 
simultaneous reverence for romantic individualism and for the machine which leads 
increasingly to conformity and collectivized behavior. Mulford Q. Sibley, looking at one 
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of the most interesting and successful utopian experiments in America, finds Oneida the 
logical result of certain “American” values and a continuing challenge to the shortcom- 
ings of democracy. David R. Weimer isolates the imagery used by American Federation 
of Labor spokesmen during that organization’s first thirty-five years to show that these 
men were possessed of a humane ideal which was stifled first by the dull, brutifying 
routine of pre-industrial labor and then by the implications of scientific management 
which turned man into a mechanical accessory to the pace-setting machine. Both 
Weimer and Ward have here employed methods of literary analysis on distinctly sub- 
literary materials to get at the values and assumptions of a society or a segment of society. 

William Van O'Connor, insisting that “one ought to be wary of finding sociologi- 
cally valid descriptions of a society in highly imaginative fiction,” seems in strange com- 
pany here; but actually none of the other contributors, more “committed” to American 
Studies than O’Connor, would be guilty of this error. The American Studies approach 
to literature is not the same as the naive sociological criticism of a generation past and 
does not look to literature for direct reflection of social or historical fact; still, as Henry 
Nash Smith’s essay and the three following O’Connor’s affirm, the special quality of 
American experience can affect literary conventions and style — “the mode of discourse,” 
as Allen Tate terms it. The kind of cultural information which literary and sub-literary 
materials can provide is explained by Bernard Bowron, Leo Marx, and Arnold Rose in 
the only collaborative article in the collection, “Literature and Covert Culture.” Editorial 
juxtaposition of this article and O’Connor’s establishes a dialogue to which Tate on “A 
Southern Mode of the Imagination” and Marx on “The Vernacular Tradition in Amer- 
ican Literature” also apply. Surprising to some who know Tate only as an aesthetic 
formalist, his use of cultural factors (and personal reminiscence) to explain the occasion 
and the character of the new literature of the South shares more with Marx’s analysis of 
the vernacular mode — its origins, unique achievements, and limitations — than with 
O’Connor’s emphasis on the autonomy of art and the private vision of its author. 

Although the remaining essays provide no such tension or interplay, they do repre- 
sent some valuable ventures into the history of ideas. J. C. Levenson contributes a re- 
markably compressed analysis of the way artist-historian Henry Adams employed the 
Reason of eighteenth-century America to fathom the technologically produced chaos of 
the twentieth century. David W. Noble points out how Veblen intellectually and Dreiser 
intuitively undermined the idea of progress dominant in their times. And Joseph J. 
Kwiat unquestionably demonstrates the intellectual and inspirational debt which Robert 
Henri, so seminal a figure in American painting, owed to Emerson and Whitman. 
Charles H. Foster, reacting to the way recent students of American culture have empha- 
sized the force of materialistic goals and concerns, applies concepts of Paul Tillich’s 
Christian existentialism in a provocative if somewhat inconclusive attempt to gauge the 
spiritual dimension in American development. 

In the only essay at all connected with music, Theodore C, Blegen reviews the west- 
ward migration as it appeared in folksongs American and Scandinavian. His is only a 
content analysis but breaks ground for scholars who will, undoubtedly, continue to work 
out the connections between folk materials and the culture at large. 

Since Blegen’s essay uses music only incidentally and since Kwiat’s essay turns not 
to painting but to the ideas of the painter, some old arguments are sure to be revived. 
The non-verbal expressions of painting, sculpture, music, and architecture have relation 
to culture and are not outside the concern of American Studies. The lack of representa- 
tion in those areas probably reflects the degree to which students of literature and history 
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have felt the inadequacy of their own disciplines and undertaken the responsibility and 
direction of American Studies. The editors of this collection, which is evidence of their 
skill as well as of the strengths of the Minnesota program, would, I am sure, welcome 
recruits or converts who could extend the enterprise of American Studies. 


are Marvin FisHER 
Arizona State University 


COMIC ART IN AMERICA. By Stephen Becker. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1959, 387 pages, $7.50.) 


Official history is likely to be dull history. It is full of dates, anecdotes, and facts, but it 
seldom informs. Being in debt to its subject, it has the blandness of the campaign biog- 
raphy. It is written by devotees for devotees, by aficionados for aficionados. If it does not 
bring out the best in the author, it usually brings out the best in the book-maker. Official 
histories make up into attractive gift books, handsomely bound and printed, usually with 
pictures, many exposed to public gaze for the first time. 

Most of these remarks apply to this book. Beginning with the pictorial journalist’s 
basic truth — “pictures strike us more efficiently than words” —the author remains 
faithful to that premise. The pictures are a family album. Here are Skippy, Uncle Bim, 
Tillie the Toiler, and Pruneface, just as they appeared Sunday mornings in the parlors of 
our youth. The text is a fond uncle’s running commentary. One learns that Ella Cinders 
has exactly five lashes on each eye, that a monument to Popeye stands in Crystal City, 
Texas, the spinach capital of the world, that Billy DeBeck not only coined the phrase 
“the heebie-jeebies,” but is a small man and wears a beret. 

One learns more, of course. Having 400 illustrations ranging from the earliest 
humor panels to the latest Pulitzer Prize editorial cartoon, the book demonstrates the 
vitality and fecundity of American cartoonists. It leaves little out; it chooses, more often 
than not, the precisely informative example of a cartoonist’s work; it pays extended re- 
spects to Rube Goldberg, Milton Caniff, George Herriman and others; it adds dozens of 
capsule biographies of other American cartoonists. Having done all the sorting, selecting, 
interviewing, and the countless other tasks that are the historian’s duty, and having 
produced a book in a handsome format and with a readable text, the author has achieved 
much. 

Nevertheless, he himself seems to anticipate this reader’s uneasiness when he writes 
in an epilogue, “The reader may wonder, and even cavil, at the author’s apparently inex- 
haustible affability.” The reader does wonder, and may cavil. And almost certainly he 
becomes exhausted as affability makes all cartoons good cartoons, all funnies memorable 
funnies, all cartoonists fine fellows, and one form of graphic art as impressive as any 
other form of graphic art. 

Perhaps Mr. Becker intended it this way. Among the book’s virtues is that it is 
unpretentious, that it resists the temptation to build a theory of culture on a philosophy 
of the funnies. The book is designed to be more looked at than pondered over. Still, a 
reader may wonder that so much effort in recording and passing along information, so 
wide an acquaintance with a subject that curious individuals only know off-hand, has 
resulted in official history only. 

Contemporary history is the hardest kind of history. The popular arts are the hard- 
est kind of subject. Any chance to shed light on the relation of popular arts to democratic 
feeling and action, to the other arts, to taste and education, should not be passed over 
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lightly. Comic art, important as it obviously is to forming the mass mind, has seldom 
been looked at very thoughtfully. Mr. Becker’s book adds little to the understanding of 
popular art. 

The book is dedicated to and indebted to the 400 members of the National Cartoon- 
ist’s Society, and its collective portrait of the cartoonist is of a man ecstatically in love 
with his work, who suffers, if he suffers at all, only from being squeezed too tightly to 
the bosom of the American people. Only a feeling of gratitude for the Society’s collab- 
oration can explain the eight- page chapter on comic bien: Here, even illustration falsi- 
fies. The single esnisien of “one of the gorier comic-book covers” no more conveys 
the perverse goriness of this particular genre of comic art than Min Gump suggests 
sexuality. 

The profit in official history is always more for the subject than for the reader, The 
enlightenment of the reader is limited by the willingness of the subject to stand out of 
the shadows. Written about those who have passed on, official history may justify its 
benevolence by at least standing against devouring time. Written about a living subject, 
and cartoon art is surely that, it provides little sustenance either for subject or reader. 
Comic Art in America disappoints precisely where it impresses: it discloses more of this 
form of popular art than any other single book, but it lacks the uncompromising curiosity 
of critical history without which art of any kind seldom sustains itself at a very high level. 
KENNETH EBLE 


University of Utah 


OUTLAWS ON PARNASSUS. By Margaret Kennedy. (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1960. 214 pages, $3.00.) 


The best that one can expect from a book on the novel is that it be thoughtful, perceptive, 
and more often right than wrong; when the book is written with charm and wit, then 
the reviewer's assignment becomes a pleasure indeed. In Outlaws on Parnassus Margaret 
Kennedy writes with the dual confidence of novelist and literary critic, her assurance 
stemming from a wide awareness of fictions old and new. She ranges from Homer and 
Petronius to Charlotte Yonge and Compton Mackenzie, from Richardson and Fielding 
to Angus Wilson and John Wain, and what she has to say about the technics of the 
novel and those practitioners of the art who, in her opinion, excel or fail is always witty 
and well put, further proof of the old proposition that the best judge of the novel is a 
novelist. If at times the reader finds himself shaking his head vehemently, muttering 
under his breath, “No, no, Miss Kennedy, that’s not right,” he finds himself saying rather 
more often, “That’s good, Miss Kennedy, that’s very good.” 

Margaret Kennedy’s point of departure is that the novel has suffered as an art form 
from not having been officially represented on Parnassus; that the novelist as a result has 
been looked down upon as a shady hack whose offerings were countenanced only when 
he managed to convince his readers that he was doing something else: elevating morals, 
widening outlooks, awakening social conscience, teaching history and geography, or 
supplying a realistic interpretation of life. Outlaws on Parnassus is at once an attempt to 
explain the technical difficulties faced by the novelist for whom no Aristotle put down 
rules and a vindication of the creative impulses of the renegade-artist-novelist who has 
had to shoulder his way into those hallowed precincts of Parnassus inhabited by poets 
and dramatists, musicians and painters. “It was not until the eighteenth century that the 
novelist entirely shook off his association with professional pornography,” says Miss 
Kennedy. If at times she insists too much on the proper respect due the creative novelist, 
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one need only remember the time not too far back when every reader was a competent 
critic of the novel and a would-be novelist to boot, his serious study reserved for poetry, 
music, drama, and the like. Today academic opinion has perhaps swung to the opposite 
direction, at least in many of our colleges and universities. Poetry classes go wanting 
for students while courses on the novel do a booming business. But Miss Kennedy is 
correct when she says that everybody still feels that he could write a novel, if only he had 
the time. 

Miss Kennedy’s definition of a story borrows from E. M. Forster, who said simply 
in his Aspects of the Novel that a story is a narrative of events in time sequence upon 
which finer growths may depend. To this Miss Kennedy adds that the events narrated 
in time sequence must evoke a particular response. Against Mr, Forster’s contention 
that the story is a “low ativistic form,” Miss Kennedy demurs: “Men ask of the story 
what they ask of any other kind of art. They want pattern, design, order and harmony: 
they want some contradiction, not of tragedy but of the pointlessness in human exist- 
ence.” And to this she adds her opinion that the purest art of the western world was 
produced by people to whom the stock epithet for humanity was “wretched,” people who 
looked for no redress in any future existence. Certainly such a generalization is debatable 
on both aesthetic and religious grounds. 

The discussion of the narrative forms the novelist may choose, reminiscent of Percy 
Lubbock’s The Craft of Fiction, makes up the most comprehensive section of Outlaws on 
Parnassus. The writer may choose to tell his story according to the following narrative 
patterns: the autobiographical, which permits him to bridge easily great gaps of time; 
the author-observer, extremely artificial, since it permits him to tell of things which no 
onlooker could possibly have known; the impersonal narrative, always factual; the realist, 
oftentimes an affair of pots and pans and railroad timetables; and the egocentric, the 
approach that brings the novel closest to the frontier of poetry, for things perceived, 
remembered, imagined are all woven into a single tapestry and invested with the same 
quality: “The object is . . . to present the imagined thing. The problem is to refine away, 
as far as possible, the difference in essence between the three strands in the fabric.” The 
interior monologue, “a soliloquy purporting to be bounded entirely by the thinker’s char- 
acter, idiom, vocabulary and range of expression,” bristles with problems of accent, 
idiom, and communication. More was expected of it than it could ever supply, and its 
use came to be taken as an indication of sensibility and perception in the writer, avers 
Miss Kennedy. But all the rules and all the perceptions are of no avail, if inspiration is 
lacking or genius missing: “There are moments in a writer's life when he is so sure of 
what he has to say that he cannot make a mistake, cannot put a foot wrong. Without 
conscious effort or deliberation, he does his best work. At such moments he does not 
need ‘technique.’ That self-imposed discipline he needs for all the rest of his writing, 
since write he must, if only for the hope of occasionally writing his best.” 

For what it says on the art of the novel, Outlaws on Parnassus is a useful book to 
both student and would-be novelist. One regrets the fact that Miss Kennedy briefly 
discusses character, and symbol not at all. If Outlaws on Parnassus lacks the sophistica- 
tion of Aspects of the Novel and the acumen of The Craft of Fiction, it deserves never- 
theless a place next them on the library shelf, for it is written with a clarity rarely found 
in books on the novel, and Miss Kennedy’s remarks are always worth considering. She 
is at her best when she makes a case for The Odyssey as the first great novel (although 


by her criteria one would have to accept narrative poetry as novel too, particularly 
Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde); in such off-hand comments on the conditions of the 
contemporary novel as “Realism today does not mean what it meant fifty years ago. It 
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is no longer an affair of saucepans and railway time tables, but is generally applied to 
likelihood in human behaviour . . . Realism and unrealism today mean little more than 
agreement or disagreement with the writer’s point of view. They have no bearing on 
technical form”; and finally she is at her best in her defense of the freedom of the outlaw- 
creator whose creative work takes shape in his imagination long before a single word has 
been written. 


A. A. DeVirtis 


Purdue University 


LORD OF THE FLIES. By William Golding. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 
256 pages, $1.25.) 


Reading the novels of William Golding, I am reminded of a girl I once sat next to in a 
creative-writing class, Like the rest of us, she was at work on the great American novel, 
and, wanting the widest canvas imaginable, had decided to “do” her lead character from 
the very womb. 

I remember the night she read her first chapter. We all sat around the table, wear- 
ing the gently-cruel air habitual when we judged other people’s writing, and waited for 
her first word. 

“Warm,” she began. “Warm and wet.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then: “Warm, warm. Wet, wet.” 

We shifted in our seats, and looked decorously at the ceiling. “Warm and wet. 
Warm wet. Warm warm. Wet, wet. Warm, warm, warm... .” 

Now William Golding is also concerned with man at his most elemental, and | 
bring in my creative-writing colleague merely for introduction, not for invidious compar 
ison. Mr. Golding does things better, and his stature has been recognized in this country 
for some time. Magazines that keep their ear to the literary floor have already published 
articles on his work, and this review comes not because he is a “new” writer but because 
his best novel, Lord of the Flies, was published in paperback just last year. 

Mr. Golding has, as of this moment, four novels to his credit, The Inheritors, Lord 
of the Flies, Pincher Martin (published in this country as The Two Deaths of Christo- 
pher Martin), and Free Fail; and the first three — I have not read the last — all 
deal with man at his most rudimentary: prehistoric man, in The Inheritors; a drowning 
man, in Pincher Martin; and, in the book under review, a group of boys plane-wrecked 
on a tropical island. 

What is common to all these novels is apparent: in each the author has stripped man 
down to his most basic forces. The prehistoric wilderness, the tropical island and the 
engulfing sea all serve as simplifiers. The encumbrances of civilization are removed, and 
Mr. Golding looks at man as he thinks he is. 

And he doesn’t think man is much. At the beginning of Lord of the Flies the reader 
may have hope, for as soon as they realize their position the children react rather admira- 
bly. They organize themselves into some semblance of civilization, under the guidance 
of the most magnanimous soul among them; and they agree on a separation of duties. 
Some will hunt, some will watch the “littluns,” some will stand watch to light a pyre the 
moment a ship appears on the horizon. And they work to protect the society’s health: 


they build shelters, arrange to have water brought from the river, designate latrine-areas. 

It’s Robinson Crusoe again, of course, and at the beginning of the book the reader 
feels the same delight he does with Defoe. He cheers his team along, exulting in each bit 
of ingenuity whereby man builds himself up from nothing. 
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But Mr. Golding is a man of our time, not of Defoe’s, and (one would guess) his is 
a more sombre cast of mind. At any rate the shadow of destruction begins to grow. For 
of course these are children, and children like to run and shout. Children like to be free. 
Children don’t like to be told what to do. Moreover, children like to hunt. Hunt and 
kill, in fact. Children like dark rituals; they like a certain titillating of the cruel emotions 
...1in short, children like blood. 

So the sea-cinctured world of Robinson Crusoe begins to come apart. The children 
fall away into two groups, one group still adherent to the decencies of living, the other 
a bloodthirsty pack that willingly subjects itself to its own childish tyrant, and derives its 
sustenance from cruelty and death. 

As the reader can detect, Lord of the Flies is a parable, a sort of extended symbol, 
and one hastens to profess no love for symbolism itself. Symbolism, one suspects, is to 
our time what personification was to Defoe’s, an essentially dull device that demands 
hell’s own effort before the author can make it lively. But Mr. Golding does. The great 
virtue of Lord of the Flies is that, like Gulliver's Travels, it is an exciting story. A child 
or an unsophisticated reader (or the unsophisticated reader that is the major part of all us 
sophisticated readers) is held by the story whether he notices the parable or not. But the 
parable is there, in great richness and complexity, and the beauty of tracing out the paral- 
lel lines — of story and of parable — is but one of the enjoyments in store for the reader. 
Jack GARLINGTON 


University of Utah 


NEW MAPS OF HELL: A SURVEY OF SCIENCE FICTION. By Kingsley Amis. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1960. 161 pages, $3.95.) 


For the past twenty years science-fiction has been coming of age, and the publication of 
a book by a well-known and respectable author praising science-fiction is proof of the 
form’s progress. Yet science-fiction is not fully mature, and many of its possibilities have 
yet to be probed. Kingsley Amis of course knows this; in fact, it is the adolescent, still 
only half-developed nature of science-fiction, that seems to attract him. 

After a quick, satellite’s-eye view of the historical basis of science-fiction, including a 
reference to Shakespeare’s The Tempest (which shows an early development of the mad 
scientist with beautiful daughter theme), Mr. Amis begins his consideration of the qual- 
ities, both literary and non-literary, of contemporary science-fiction. He follows Isaac 
Asimov’s clssification of science-fiction into three groups: the scientific essay in fictional 
form, the space-opera, which substitutes BEMs (Bug-Eyed Monsters) for Indians and 
blasters for six-guns, and science-fiction in which social commentary is predominant. It is 
this last category which now dominates the field. The first type was crushed by its dull- 
ness, and the space-opera was too superficial, although it still lingers in movies, television, 
and some of the low-prestige magazines. But “idea” science-fiction of the sort shown in 
the inverted utopias of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World and George Orwell’s 1984 
has produced critiques of modern society which are more cogent and scathing than any 
examples from outside the field. Mr. Amis cites William Tenn’s “Null-P,” which makes 
use of a common science-fiction device, the exaggeration of a present social trend. The 
story is a humorous attack on the modern pursuit of mediocrity, theorizing a dependence 
on the statistical average to the point that a degraded human race is domesticated by an 
intelligent breed of Newfoundland Retrievers, who prize humans for their stick-throw- 
ing abilities. 
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In a series of generalizations about the present state and future possibilities of 
science-fiction, Mr. Amis shows a wide knowledge of the genre and an unbounded confi- 
dence in its growth. He considers science-fiction as the greatest present source of social 
commentary and predicts that in or about the year 1984 science-fiction will be able to 
hold its own, literarily, with any writings on the market. Necessary to this sort of devel- 
opment is a greater emphasis on style, a more Swiftian viewpoint of satire, and a more 
probing, less off-hand approach to sex. 

In his discussion of the problem of personality in science-fiction, Mr. Amis is on 
quicksand, and in his conclusions on the subject, we behold him slowly sinking into the 
mire, hand upraised in a characteristically British salute to convention. He states that 
the individuals portrayed in science-fiction “are stock-types, and it is necessary that they 
should be so . . . the book’s whole tenor would be set awry by the kind of specifying, dis- 
tinguishing characterisation to which general fiction has accustomed us.” Granted that it 
is easier for a reader to understand a new situation or moral viewpoint if he has the ref- 
erence-point of easily recognizable stock characters, still a compromise is not the ideal 
solution, and great literature has never evidenced an indestructible bond with the quality 
of easiness. Science-fiction is very close to Hawthorne’s idea of the Romance —a genre 
which allows for the author’s contrivance in depicting a not necessarily realistic situation 
but which is worthless if it strays from the truth of the human heart. The prime business 
of science-fiction is the accurate portrayal of people, idiosyncracies and all, and settling 
for less, as Mr. Amis seems inclined to do, only stultifies the further development of the 


form. 
ALLAN JEPPSEN 
University of Utah 


THE HUMANITY OF GOD. By Karl Barth. Translated by Thomas Weiser and John 


Newton Thomas. (Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 1960. 96 pages, $2.50.) 


“The chief weakness of Barth’s theology,” wrote Wilhelm Pauck in 1931, “is that it does 
not present a theological anthropology; it merely gives a promise of it.” ’ A few years 
later, Hugh Ross ine kintosh, noting a fundamental difference between Barth and Emil 
Brunner, wrote: “Briefly, we may say that in Barth’s judgment this :mago | Dei in man | 
has been totally lost and obliterated by sin, while Brunner contends that it is still repre- 
sented even in the sinful by their humanity and personality.” * Now, in two of the three 
essays which make up The Humanity of God, Barth has outlined his theological anthro- 
pology; he has, in his Barthian way, affirmed man. 

The first of the essays, “Evangelical Theology in the 19th Century,” reviews the 
Barthian revolt against a theology which accepted the idea “that man was the measure of 
all things, including Christian things,” a theology “more interested in man’s relationship 
to God than in God’s dealing with man,” a theology which “had become religionistic, 
anthropocentric, and in this sense humanistic.” In contrast, in Barthian theology, empha- 
sizing as it did the wholly otherness of God, “the humanity of God . .. moved from the 
center to the periphery, from the emphasized principal clause to the less emphasized sub 
ordinate clause.” In 1920, writes Barth now, “I should have been somewhat embarrassed 
if one had invited me to speak on the humanity of God.” 

But in the idea of the wholly other, Barth observes now, theology lost sight of the 
truth that “the deity of the diving God . . . found its meaning and its power only in the 
context of His history and of His dialogue with man, and thus in His togetherness with 





? Karl Barth (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931), pp. 192-93. 
* Types of Modern Theology (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937), p. 316. 
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man.” God’s deity, rightly understood, includes His humanity, and this we know from 
Christology. “It is,” says Barth, “when we look at Jesus Christ that we know decisively 
that God’s deity does not exclude, but includes His humanity.” However, it should be 
made clear that Barth has revised, rather than reversed, his position. If his theology can 
now give a more balanced emphasis to man, this does not mean that man is in any way 
“the measure of all things.” “Man is not good,” reasserts Barth. “God does not turn 
toward him without uttering in inexorable sharpness a ‘No’ to his transgression. . . . 
However, it must be the ‘No’ which Jesus Christ has taken upon Himself for us men, in 
order that it may no longer affect us and that we may no longer place ourselves under it. 
What takes place in God’s humanity is, since it includes that ‘No’ in itself, the affirma- 
tion of man.” 

Moreover, the concluding essay, “The Gift of Freedom, Foundation of Evangelical 
Ethics,” while it may at first startle with its titular emphasis upon freedom, enlarges, 
rather than softens, Barthian orthodoxy. For “Man’s freedom is his as the gift of God. 
It is the joy wherein man appropriates God’s election, Thereby man is God’s creature, 


His partner, and His child as God’s man.” 
P Don D. Wacker 


University of Utah 


STEPHEN CRANE: LETTERS. Edited by R. W. Stallman and Lillian Gilkes. (New 
York: New York University Press, 1960. 396 pages, $6.50.) 


In this handsomely bound and printed volume, R. W. Stallman and Lillian Gilkes have 
brought together over 300 letters and Crane miscellanea, arranged chronologically from 
Reverend Jonathan Townley Crane’s announcement of the “new baby” to Cora “Crane’s” 
notice of Stephen’s death in June, 1900: 


Queen Anne’s Mansions, St. James Park, London 
Mrs. Stephen Crane has arranged that 
friends of her late husband’s may see 
him to say goodbye, at the Mortuary, 

82 Baker St. on Thursday between the 
hours of 3 and 5 o'clock. 


A biographical introduction to each of the chronological divisions, copious explanatory 
notes throughout, and an appendix, made up largely of remembrances written by Crane’s 
contemporaries, serve to create a fascinating record of this most diversely represented fig- 
ure. The inclusion too of a catalogue, indicating collections and owners for the material 
used in the body of the text, makes this volume an indispensable aid to the Crane scholar. 
Of further importance to the student of Crane is the appearance here of 184 letters 
and autographs hitherto unpublished. A large portion of these are Cora Crane’s frantic 
appeals for money from Crane’s English agent, James B. Pinker. Because these appeals 
were also frequent, they present in depressing detail an all but daily account of Crane’s 
prodigious efforts to write himself out from under the debts that his equally prodigious 
hospitality at Ravensbrook and Brede Place brought upon him. One wonders how he 
could have managed to write at all under such circumstances, much less to have produced 
stories like “The Monster,” “The Blue Hotel,” and “The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky,” 
which all date from this period. With the encroachment of his illness he seems to have 
turned over to Cora the job of keeping up with his correspondence, and after his return 
from Cuba in January, 1899, the letters from Crane himself are few and far between. 
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In the new material there is nevertheless much of interest. Newly printed letters 
from and to Garland, Howells, Frederic, Wells, Conrad, and Edward Garnett document 
further his relationships with these men. Of less interest, perhaps, from a literary point 
of view, but occasionally quite revealing are the new letters on the West, on his reluc- 
tance to attend the banquet of the Philistine Society, on his relationship with his brothers, 
William and Edmund, on his acquaintance with Theodore Roosevelt, then President of 
the New York City Board of Police Commissioners, on his activities in Jacksonville be 


fore and after the sinking of the Commodore, and especially on his life in England with 


Cora, of which there are approximately a hundred new letters. 

The cumulative effect of this composite view is a sense of intimacy and authenticity 
conspicuously lacking in any single effort previous to the Letters. Paradoxically the 
Stephen Crane that emerges from these pages would seem to confirm in some sense all of 
the divergent view: we have had of him from Beer’s boy knight to Berryman’s Oedipal 
coward, but the value of this volume is that it clearly reveals a larger Crane, more capable 
both of sustained human relationships and of single-minded devotion to his art than any 
picture we have had of him yet. It is time now, as the editors admit, for a definitive 
biography of this curiously self-centered artist and compassionate person, who, having 
befriended a sixteen-year-old runaway in Texas with trainfare to St. Louis, was surprised 
when the boy’s uncle promptly wired repayment and replied in a letter to the boy, 
Edward Grover, with an admonition that will not be lost upon the close reader of 
Stephen Crane’s fiction: “. . . stay at home and grow a mustache before you rush out into 


the red universe any more.” — 
, James T. Cox 


Florida State University 





Conducted by Karen M. Russell 


Here and There in the Humanities 


¢ ‘TWEEDLEDEE AND TWEEDLEDUM: 
SciENCcE vs. THE HuMANITIES 


Science, it seems, in recent years has 
taken a great deal of abuse from the hu- 
manities, the defenders of the humanities 
loudly accusing the scientists of an unbal- 
anced education and ignorance of human- 
istic values. The scientists might very well 
make a similar accusation against the hu- 
manist, that Azs education is unbalanced, 
much too light on the scientific side. It’s 
time for the humanities to understand 
science. 

Attention of the International Council 
for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, 
meeting at Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 1959, 
was focused on “how to ensure the survival 
and progress of the humanities in an ur- 
banized and technological world.” James 
Gray, president of the Humanities Associ- 
ation of Canada, reports in the January 
1960 issue of that association’s bulletin that 
several speakers dealt with the subject of 
“the effects of modern technology on the 
humanities.” “It was generally agreed,” 
writes Dr. Gray, “that scientists themselves 
were far from ignorant of the arts, but that 
humanists had conspicuously failed to ac- 
quaint themselves with the developments 
of science. As Sir Charles Webster put it, 
‘there is hardly a humanist today who 
knows the second law of thermodynamics.’ 
He called for better understanding and 
communication between humanists and 
scientists, . .” 

From the other side, Dr. Chauncey D. 
Leake, President of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, also 
calls for more effective communication re- 
garding what science is about and doing, 


not just newsworthy publicity stunts. Writ- 
ing in The Humanist (Jan-Feb. 1960), Dr. 
Leake brings out clearly the humanistic 
aspects of the unity of science, maintaining 
that “the purpose, method and attitude of 
science have clear humanistic values.” The 
history of science being “essentially a hu- 
manistic undertaking,” it should be given 
greater attention in the schools, for here is 
the way to “closing the gap between the 
humanities and the sciences.” It is impor- 
tant that people with humanistic’ interests 
appreciate thoroughly what science is about 
and what its purposes and attitudes are. It 
is also important for scientists to have the 
humanizing influence of the skilled judg- 
ments that are the result of humanistic 
effort.” 


¢ Epucationat DiteMMas 


From the February 4 bulletin of Higher 
Education and National Affairs come the 
following excerpts from the major addresses 
delivered at the American Council on Edu- 
cation’s annual meeting in 1959, excerpts 
that point out the subjects of deepest con- 
cern in our universities and colleges today. 

“I deplore the proposals advocated in 
certain quarters to codify more rigidly the 
number of student-hours assigned to each 
professor in the name of economy so tui- 
tion charges will pay faculty salaries. I am 
all in favor of economy and balanced bud- 
gets, of course; colleges cannot live long on 
deficits. But a college which tries to operate 
like a factory is doomed to intellectual de- 
cay — and will soon be in a state where its 
death is devoutly to be desired.” — from 
“Companions in Zealous Learning,” by 
Lee A. DuBridge. 
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“Teaching is an act of faith, and one sees 
only a tiny part of what has been accom- 
plished in the deeper sense, and that, very 
possibly, through a lens which distorts.” 
— Dexter Perkins in “The Satisfactions of 
a Teacher of History.” 

“The same decade which introduces us 
to the largest crop of men and women in 
history is telling each of them that in the 
conditions of modern life he must be edu- 
cated or perish.” — O. Meredith Wilson in 
“Wisdom Is Better Than Strength.” 

“My view is that higher education is 
unique among the functions of state gov- 
ernment and that, to fulfill its proper role, 
it must have the greatest possible freedom 
from external controls.” — Arthur Nafta- 
lin, commissioner of administration for the 
State of Minnesota, in “Fiscal Indepen- 
dence for Higher Education.” 

“Will the College of Arts and Sciences 
Survive?” was the general topic for discus- 
sion at the 46th Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges. The 
proceedings were printed in the March 
1960 issue of Liberal Education. Louis T. 
Benezet delivered the opening address, 
“Once More Unto the Breach,” in which 
he described the problems facing the liberal 
arts college today. After listing the four 
areas that need immediate solutions as 
money, enrollment, subject matter, and the 
results, Dr. Benezet directed an appeal to 
the college administrators: “May we thus 
look at the essential task: to help the fac- 
ulty become more effective teachers of lib- 
eral education we need to inspire 
more.” He went on to conclude, “The lib- 
eral arts college has the hardest job in the 
world, namely to liberate the young mind 
from all the shackles society in 25,000 
years of fears and darkness has placed upon 
it. So hard a task should be approached 
only through study from beginning to end 
of the process. Such a study will be made 
only if the leaders of the venture care 
enough to lead their colleagues all the way. 
If they can do this, the liberal arts college 
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will more than survive: it may, in time, 
even succeed.” 


e A Weak CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE ProGRAM? 


In the Appendix to the Congressional 
Record, January 13, 1960, is reprinted a 
speech to the American Educational The- 
ater Association in Washington, D.C., 
given by Congressman Frank Thompson, 
Jr., of New Jersey concerning “the need for 
stimulating a more widespread cultural 
awareness in the United States and in shar- 
ing this enthusiasm with people through- 
out the world.” Mr. Thompson urged the 
Association to give their support to a re- 
vamping of the current international cul- 
tural exchange program, which, he stated, 
now consists of professional entertainers 
being sent abroad and “less than 6 per cent 
have been educational talent.” More stu- 
dent groups and young artists need to 
be sent as American ambassadors, for 
“Clearly, talented groups ... can be a 
major asset to the United States in its pro- 
gram to give the peoples of the world a 
broader understanding of America’s cul- 
ture and purposes.” 

The few groups of university players 
that have participated have met with en- 
thusiastic reaction from people in Sao 
Paulo, New Delhi, and Ghana, the con- 
gressman pointed out. “If we are to cap- 
ture the imagination and the minds and 
hearts of the peoples of the free world as 
well as the millions of uncommitted peo- 
ples —the United States must more defi- 
nitively supply the energy, the resourceful- 
ness, the creative power and talent which is 
ours to give than it has done so far.” He 
emphasized that an understanding and 
support of the cultural activities of the Fed- 
eral Government “must be developed at 
the grass roots level.” “Our approach to 
the arts must be one of sharing them with 
other peoples, rather than one of using the 
arts for political ends.” 
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¢ INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION 


“International education should be con- 
sidered a new dimension throughout the 
educational process in each university,” 
concluded a panel of professors at the 
American Council of Education meeting 
last fall. Discussing “International Educa- 
tion: Some New Dimensions of Faculty 
Responsibility,” the group pointed out the 
many advantages of faculty overseas serv- 
ice and a few disadvantages. Preparation 
for faculty who go abroad was stressed, 
and five qualities listed as necessary to sat- 
isfactory service: “1) technical skill and 
ability to improvise, 2) belief in and dedi- 
cation to a mission, 3) cultural empathy, 
4) a sense of politics or political sophisti- 
cation, and 5) organizational ability.” 
Some other, older notions concerning over- 
seas service were reviewed and revised. 
Knowledge of the language was consid- 
ered essential, training for foreign teaching 
should be limited to one specialized area: 
“overseas service is, in fact, a new disci- 
pline.” 

The present program in American uni- 
versities was also appraised, resulting in 
the suggestion by the panel that the general 
education curriculum should be altered “to 
dilute its present primarily western orien- 
tation,” with the purpose of eventually 
establishing international education as a 
recognized career. 


¢ A YippisH Mark Twain 


In an article entitled “The ‘Mark Twain’ 
of Yiddish Literature,” Joseph Leftwich 
draws a brief but perhaps fertile compari- 
son between the Jewish author Sholem 
Aleichem and Mark Twain. The article, 
appearing in UNESCO Courier, March 
1960, appears in honor of the 100th anni- 
versary of Sholem Aleichem’s birth, an 
event also being noted by an exhibition at 
UNESCO House. Mr. Leftwich pays trib- 
ute to Sholem Aleichem and his unique 
ability to draw from the Jewish folk “in 
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their own folk-tongue, in their folk-idiom” 
the stories of the Jewish people living in 
Czarist Russia. 

“As a great humorist Sholem Aleichem 
compares in many ways to Mark Twain, 
who is said to have introduced himself 
once to Sholem Aleichem as the ‘Ameri- 
can Sholem Aleichem’; he recalls Mark 
Twain particularly in his great book of the 
adventures of a young boy, Mottel the or- 
phan, who, in the different environment 
and with the different speech, is a true 
brother to Huckleberry Finn. Like Mark 
Twain, too, he makes it difficult for some 
readers to realize that the prolific joker 
who keeps them chuckling and laughing 
is, under the cap and bells, a very signifi- 
cant delineator of character and social con- 
ditions. His humor has an immense social 
awareness, irony and pity; he has fresh, 
bubbling humour, but also a bitter wit.” 

“Sholem Aleichem,” like “Mark Twain,” 
is a pseudonym, but Aleichem chose this 
special name, the Jewish form of greeting 
meaning “Peace to you” in Hebrew, in 
honor of his father. And like Twain, “His 
figures are too full of . . . universal human- 
ity to die.” 


© EpucaTIon 1n Russia 


An extensive account of Russia’s inten- 
sive effort to reach a common language for 
communication in India and Asia is re- 
ported by Albert Parry in Queen’s Quar- 
terly and reprinted in Best Articles and 
Stories, December 1959. Mr. Parry de- 
scribes the many activities of the Russian 
government to establish linguistic relations 
with these eastern countries and eliminate 
the “third language” necessity, the use of 
English. The program includes much more 
than special study grants to India or Iran. 
Hindi, Chinese, and Arabic languages are 
being taught in some areas of Russia to 
children aged 8 to 10. “There is not an 
Asian language left for which the Soviet 
scholars have not already issued or are not 
now preparing their dictionaries from and 
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into Russian, as well as grammars and all 
sorts of monographs and manuals,” states 
Mr. Parry. While the emphasis appears to 
be learning to read in contemporary scien- 
tific writings, literature is not ignored. 
The Department of Russian at the Uni- 
versity of Delhi carries a most extensive 


Russian language training program out- 


side of Russia, but “the greatest success so 
far has been achieved in the Sino-Russian 
linguistic tie.” All students in the higher 
schools in China are required to take Rus- 
sian, and language instruction is available 
through night schools, technical schools 
and special “circles.” However, “Quite 
easily English still holds its long-won posi- 
tion as the international language of mod- 
ern science.” “Yet,” Mr. Parry concludes, 
“the fight to banish English and other 
Western tongues from Asia goes on. The 
skill and persistence with which the fight 
is now being waged suggest that in a dec- 
ade or two, in some of that continent’s 
areas at least, the Moscow-Peking axis will 
have won this battle for a common tongue.” 


¢ Moscow’s INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


The Asian Student (March 5, 1960) re- 
ports that Russia plans to establish a uni- 
versity for students from Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America sometime this year. Known 
as the University of Friendship of Peoples, 
the school will be located in Moscow. The 
curriculum is to include four-year courses 
for engineers, teachers, economists, and 
agriculture and industry specialists, and a 
five-year physician’s program. Students at- 
tending will receive “generous financial 
support. Besides free tuition, Moscow will 
provide medical care, monthly stipends, 
and dormitory space and pay transporta- 
tion to Moscow and back.” 


e New Faces 


The Carleton Miscellany, a new quar- 
terly journal infused with a sense of hu- 
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mor, is edited by Reed Whittemore, former 
editor of Furioso. The journal’s first issue, 
Winter 1960, includes essays by Allen Tate 
and two writers who have previously ap- 
peared in WHR, Wayne Booth and Louis 
Coxe. Miscellany is published at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota. Wayne 
Carver, former WHR board member now 
teaching at Carleton, is on the Miscellany 
staff. 


The Central Mississippi Valley Ameri- 
can Studies Association Bulletin has now 
grown into a semi-annual journal, the first 
issue appearing in Spring 1960 and coming 
out of the University of Kansas at Law- 
rence. The editor of the new Journal of the 
CMV ASA, Stuart Levine, stresses the “in- 
terdisciplinary” and regional character of 
the publication, the intention being to 
emphasize the related nature of all aspects 
of the American Studies program. 


A literary magazine, Transatlantic Re- 
view, began publication in August 1959. 
The quarterly includes short stories, poems, 
and essays. Editor is George Garrett, re- 
cent recipient of a Ford Foundation fellow 
ship to work with the theater (see “Awards 
and Honors”). 


A new journal devoted to criticism and 
study of contemporary English and Ameri- 
can literature is now being- published by 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, En- 
titled Wisconsin Studies in Contemporary 
Literature, the journal, “although interna- 
tional in scope, will stress the fiction of 
post World War II America.” 


The first issue of The Massachusetts Re- 
view, “a new quarterly of literature, the 
arts and public affairs,” appeared in Oc- 
tober, 1959. Centering on “the living evi- 
dence of the New England heritage,” the 
Review plans to cover a wide area in the 
humanities and science. 


Armed with the motto “We believe 
poetry should command of the printer a 
devotion to his art commensurate with the 
poet’s devotion to his own,” John and Bar- 
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bara Beecher of Jerome, Arizona, announce 
the printing of Morning Star Quartos, 
broadsides and portfolio publications of 
“new work by rising poets of great reputa- 
tion or none,” that exemplify the printer’s 
art in addition to the poet’s. Four Quartos 
are now available: Land of the Free; Ob- 
serve the Time; Just Peanuts, Inquest, and 
Moloch, by John Beecher; and Liberty 
Poem by Walt Whitman. 


“This is Volume 1, Number | of The 
Dial, a new magazine which bears a dis- 
tinguished old name,” begins the first issue 
of The Dial, which is dated Fall, 1959. 
“The launching of the new Dial,” the edi- 
tors continue, “is accompanied by many 
hopes, some fears, and much faith — hope 
that the magazine can itself contribute to 
the vitality of fiction . . . faith that there are 
writers today whose potential in fiction is 
as great as that of the masters who pre- 
ceded them.” 

Numbers | and 2 indicate that the new 
Dial will try hard to follow the aspirations 
of the old one — “one that during the 
1920’s was synonymous with works of 
extraordinary literary significance.” The 
first volume contains short stories by Vance 
Bourjaily, Philip Roth, Herbert Gold, Nel- 
son Algren, Richard Power and Ellen Cur- 
rie. In Number 2, stories by Joseph Papa- 
leo, Thomas Berger, and Albert J. Guerard 
appear, in addition to a reprint of Sher- 
wood Anderson’s “The Door of the Trap” 
from Dial, May 1920. 


The American Book Publishing Record 
(or BPR) is the new monthly compilation 
of books published in the United States or 
stocked in the U.S. by publishers and im- 
porters, and, according to Daniel Melcher, 
can serve as a national bibliography. The 
books are listed according to the Dewey 
Decimal Classification System to facilitate 
quick selection in specialized areas. The 
new listing, which is an expansion of Pub- 
lisher's Weekly, will include descriptive 
annotation and Library of Congress card 
order number. 
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© Specia Issues 


For the benefit of aspiring writers, The 
Saturday Review in its April 30th issue 
has compiled a list of summer writers’ con- 
ferences. These workshops run from one 
day to three weeks. 


The Literary Review, Winter 1959-60, 
is devoted to poetry and includes some 
translations of contemporary Italian poets. 


Views Magazine, published by the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, emphasizes in Vol. 5, 
No. 2, the work of poets, artists, and short 
story writers of the Pacific Northwest, ac- 
cording to Views “an important and vigor- 
ous new region in America’s literary land- 
scape. 


The Winter 1960 issue of Daedalus is 
concerned with “The Visual Arts Today.” 
The issue covers all aspects of the visual 
arts, from its background and cultural 
roots to a serious appraisal of its newest 
forms, advertisement and cinematography. 
The man-sized volume contains articles, 
statements and accompanying reprints of 
works of art by such men as Juan Gris, 
Joan Miro, Saul Steinberg, Ben Shahn, in 
addition to many others. For this anni- 
versary issue noting Daedalus’ third year 
as a quarterly, the publishers can be com- 
mended for celebrating “in good style.” 


Robert Penn Warren’s play “All the 
King’s Men” is reprinted without changes 
or cuts in the Spring 1960 issue of Sewanee 
Review. 


Far and Middle East journals often pub- 
lish essays exploring the humanities in both 
East and West. In The Japan Quarterly of 
April-June 1960, articles by Takahashi 
Kenji on “German Literature in Japan,” 
and by Gerald Moore on “The Né and the 
Dance Plays of W. B. Yeats,” appear, in 
addition to several short stories and art 
reprints. 


The first part of “Social Themes in Con- 
temporary Turkish Literature,” by Kemal 
H. Karpat is published in the Winter 1960 
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issue of the Middle East Journal. Professor 
Karpat, formerly at the Middle East Tech- 
nical University in Ankara, is now on the 
staff at Montana State University, Missoula. 


Attention in the Spring 1960 Criticism is 
directed toward Jonathan Swift with three 
essays dealing with three aspects of Gulli- 
ver's Travels: “Three Ways of Looking at 
a Horse: Jonathan Swift's “Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms’ Again,” by Martin Kallich; 
“The Ideologue as Artist: Some Notes on 
Gulliver's Travels,” by Jeffrey Hart; and 
“Gulliver's Tragic Rationalism,” by Rich- 
ard J. Dircks. 

Antioch Review's Spring 1960 issue takes 
a new look at Forster’s Passage to India ih 
“A Passage to Relationship,” by Nancy 
Hale. Another item of intercultural inter- 
est in the same number is “Diego Rivera 
and His Mexico,” by Alfred Werner. 


e Awarps AND Honors 


Forty-three American women scholars 
were granted fellowships in February to 
enable them to do advanced research both 
in the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries during the 1960-61 academic year. 
The fellowships were awarded by the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en Educational Foundation. 


A unique type of award was recently 
announced by the Ford Foundation, which 
has presented fellowships of $7500 each 
to thirty-two designers, architects, play- 
wrights, and directors in the professional 
theater and to poets and fiction writers. 
Purpose of the awards is to encourage 
greater understanding and working possi- 
bilities between the theater and the other 
arts. Eleven poets and fiction writers were 
among the total thirty-two recipients; each 
writer is to be affliated with a theater or 
opera company in the United States or 
Great Britain in order that “a close work- 
ing relationship” be established and that 
perhaps the atmosphere of the theater “will 
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stimulate the writer’s imagination and, pos- 
sibly, his interest in writing in the dramatic 
form.” 


Ten scholars were honored by the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies in Janu- 
ary when they were presented with Prizes 
for Distinguished Scholarship in the Hu- 
manities. Those recognized were Merle 
Curti, University of Wisconsin, who “has 
both minutely and broadly interpreted 
American minds ... A humanist pointing 
to new ways of understanding man, he has 
socialized intellectual history and human 
ized sociology”; Frederick Clifton Grant, 
Union Theological Seminary, who “dis- 
tinguished himself in the genetic type of 
investigation of chiefly problematic phases 
of early Christianity”; K. C. Hsiao, who 
“combines the best of two great scholarly 
traditions, those of China and the West, in 
a manner virtually unequaled”; Roman 
Jakobson, “restless conquistador of the 
jungled frontiers of linguistic and literary 
scholarship”; Harold Dwight Lasswell, a 
man “rambunctiously devoted to breaking 
down the man-made barriers between the 
social studies, and so acquainting each with 
the rest”; R. R. Palmer of Princeton Uni- 
versity for his being “a humanistic histo- 
rian in his appreciation of individual men 
as well as the many”; Meyer Schapiro, 
“practiced in the art of history as in the his- 
tory of art”; Henry Nash Smith, of “wide- 
ranging and sensitive intelligence”; Walter 
Terence Stace, “a man of two careers, suc- 
cessful in both”; and Rosemund Tuve, who 
“gives scholarship the substance that en- 
ables criticism to proceed in insight, and 
herself offers shining examples of both.” 


The Idea of Continental Union, award- 
winning work by Donald F. Warner, pro- 
fessor of history at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, has recently been pub- 
lished by the University of Kentucky Press. 
Professor Warner received the award from 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion; the book will be one in the Associa- 
tion’s American Studies Series, dealing 
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with the “agitation for annexation of Can- 
ada to the United States between 1849 and 
1893.” 


Fellowships and grants for 1960-61 are 
being offered now by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. Fellowships of 
$7000 and grants-in-aid of $2000 will be 
awarded for further work in post-doctoral 
humanities research work. Special awards 
for study in linguistics during the summer 
for those with an A.B. degree or higher are 
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also available. Application deadline for fei- 
lowships is October 31, 1960; for grants-in- 
aid, October 10, 1960, or February 15, 
1961; and for summer linguistic study 
March 15, 1961. 


ACLS also announced in February the 
awarding of 31 fellowships, 61 grants-in- 
aid, 15 awards for research in Asia, 9 for 
the Near and Middle East, and 17 for 
Slavic and East European studies as a re- 
sult of the 1959 competition. 
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